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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS 


PPS’ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 














DONT COUCH jz, 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
EASILY CURE 

THE WORST COUCH. 


One gives relicf. An increasing 

sale of over 80 years is a certain 

test of their value. Sold in 134d. 
tins everywhere. 
















Over 70 Years’ Established Reputation. 
‘GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, WOMAN’S EXHIBITION, 
LONDON, 1900.” 


NEAVES 
xe FOOD 


and 
For:INFANTS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. 


CHEAPEST 
“Very carefully prepared and highly nutritious." —Laycer. 
USED IN THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NURSERY, — 


Terrurrrrry 
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COLD MEDALS 


PARIS 
1878 1889 











GLASGOW & LONDON. 
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Macfarlane, Lang & Co.'s 
Milk-Chocolate Biscuits 


A delicious novelty—just introduced. 


Sample post free on application. 








AN ACCEPTABLE 
PRESENT 


Causing the Donor to be gratefully remem- 
bered for Twelve Months, 


May be obtained by paying A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION for 
The Leisure Hour, and instructing the Publisher or your local 
Bookseller to forward it monthly to a friend in 
the United Kingdom or Abroad. 

The New Volume began with November, but a summary of 
previous chapters of the stories is given each month, so that 
new Readers can commence at any time. 

The Year’s Subscription, including Postage, is 8s. 


The Publisher's Address is 56 ParerNostER Row, Lonnpon. 








You must try 


E. & T. 


NiKs 
JAMS 


they are 


Absolutely Pure 
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“NO BETTER wy *__pbr ANDREW WILSON, FR.S.E., &c 


Pure 
44 Concentrated 
x, .. GOCOA 
Gold Medals, &c. 


“The MOST PERFECT FORM OF COCOA.” 


Guy’s Hosprrat GaAzerre. 
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ORIENTAL 




















THE TEMPORARY 


ap HOME FOR LOST 


AND 


STARVING DOGS 


BATTERSEA PARK RD., S.W., and 
HACKBRIDGE, SURREY. 
i ee 







makes 
delicious 
Soups 
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MELLIN’S 
ofsoee 











Isa combination of CHOCOLATE and MELLIN’S FOOD, and its healthful and palatable 
qualities are unequalled by any sweetmeat. It is appreciated by young and old. . 


SOLD EVERYWHERE IN 6d. PACKETS ONLY 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM LONDON, S.E. 
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ILIOUSNESS 


Indigestion means torturing pain, incessant weariness, wretched days and 
wakeful nights. It means being “done up,” “played out,” “bowled over,” 
“ good-for-nothing” all the day and every day. It means starved blood, 
starved muscles, a starved body and a starved brain; in short, it means 
shattered health and a broken constitution unless you root it out without 
delay. Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup is the national remedy for indiges- 
tion in sixteen countries, Its unrivalled reputation is backed by thirty- 
three years’ unbroken success in curing Indigestion, Biliousness, Gout, 
Rheumatism and all disorders arising from a disordered condition of the 
stomach, liver and kidneys. It cured Mrs. E. Morris, It will cure you. 
Read her testimony : “I would rather be short of food than without Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup in the house. For three months I suffered acutely from in- 
digestion, accompanied with dizziness and great bodily pain. It cured me 

then and has never failed me since. — The 

Royal Oak, Llangollen, July llth, 1902.” 


SEIGELS SYRUP 


MADE FROM FRUITS, ROOTS AND HERBS. 
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PHOSFERINE 


The Greatest of all Tonics. 





SEVERE NEURALCIA. 
NO RELIEF UNTIL 


PHOSFERINE WAS USED. 


Miss KATHLEEN MATTHEWS, 58 Hiber- 
nian Buildings, Cork, writes:—‘“‘In the 
spring of 1898 I got a most severe attack of 
neuralgia and was well nigh distracted, the 
pain always started at bedtime and lasted all 
through the night, and then would leave me 
by day, weak from pain and want of sleep. 
Thinking by taking my holidays early and 
that rest and change of air would rid me of 
the neuralgia I took them earlier than usual 
and went away to the seaside, but got no 
relief whatsoever, until I received a bottle 
of Phosferine from a friend, who knew of my 
suffering. I only used three-quarters of the 
bottle sent me when I got relief, and have 
very much pleasure in stating that I have not 
euffered since, thanks to your Phosferine,”— 
April 7th, 1902. 


Phosferine is an unfailing remedy 
for Neuralgia, Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Anzmia, Brain-fag, Depression, Im- 

overished Blood, Rheumatism, Sleep- 
essness, Indigestion, Influenza, Ner- 
vous Headaches, Debility, and all dis- 
orders consequent upon a reduced 
state of the nervous system. 





Phosferine has been supplied by 


Royal Commands 


To The Royal Family. 

H.I.M. the Empress of Russia. 

H.M. the King of Greece. 

H.M. the Queen of Roumania. 

H.1.M. the Dowager Empress of Russia. 

U.R.H. the Crown Princess of Roumania, 
and many other Royal personages. 


Proprietors, ASHTON & PARSONS, Ltd., 
17, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


Bottles, 1/14, 2/9, and 4/6. Post free, 
1/3, 3/-, and 4/9. Sold by all Chemists, 
Stores, &, The 2/9 size contains nearly 
four times the 1/14 size. 

















OUR OFFER. 


Quaker Oats Spoons and 
Forks have style, finish and 
lifelong durability. Extra triple 
silver-plated. Unique and 
beautiful design. No advertise- 
ment on them. Full particu- 

lars in every packet, or on 
application to Dept. F, 
Quaker Oats Ltd., 
London, 
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Pound for Pound, 
Quaker Oats makes 


more porridge and 







better porridge than 





any other oats on 






the market, 





but it must be 


Quaker Qats 
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TP RLS: 
pat esin sesame WHu' SUFFER 


WITH 
— INDIGESTION 


by hand or treadle. To insure = 
La satisfaction, machine 
3 sent on receipt of 5/= 5 


P.O. for Oxe Mownrn's ad lg 

lesired, can be paid §/e on 2 

Write for. Terms, nesigne and | Headache, Gout, Rheumatism, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Samples of work, Sleeplessness, General Debility, Nervous Depression, 


_ THE ATLAS MACHINE co., Anzmia, in fact all cases of Congestion : 
Lid High oad, Kiltumn London. | _Eleetricity will Cure 











ITS A JEWEL. 


That is what every user says, 2 
So simple and yet so efficient. 
Cheaper than any ether but just 
as good as the best 
Complete in box with 
filer, post free, j= 

Jewel Fountain len, with Gold 

Nib, B/-. Allkinds nepaired. 
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Seven Sisters Road, N. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. WHEN ALL OTHER REMEDIES FAIL. 
B IRKBE(¢ K BANK Recommended by three Physicians to H. late M. the Queen 
, and H.M. the King, and by the most eminent Medical Men. 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. Established over 50 Years. 
lo DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS lo *T am only too pleased to testify to the value of your 
2 70 repayable on demand. 2 7° | Combined Bands. I can truthfully say the change in my 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. health since wearing them is simply marvellous; I still 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Meanecer. continue to improve. Life has assumed a very different 
aspect forme. Only those that have suffered for years as I 





have, in a similar manner, can realise how grateful I am.— 
Yours truly, H. A. Nickerson, 19 Hamilton-street, Highfields, 
FOR Leicester, January 9, 1902.” 
New Illustrated Pamphlet, Post FREE, on mentioning this 
Magazine. 
a 
J. L. PULVERMACHER & CO., Ltd. 


Please write for List from 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56, PATERNOSTER ROW. LONDON: 194 Regent Street, LONDON, W. 


AN ACCEPTABLE ANNUAL GIFT BOOK. 


‘*A veritable library of good reading.”—The Christian. 


THE 


SUNDAY AT HOME 
ANNUAL VOLUME 


820 Pages, Imperial 8vo. Profusely Illustrated with Coloured and other 
Pictures. 

The Sunday at Home Annual for 1902 contains Long Stories. 

**UNDER CALVIN’S SPELL,” by Desoran ALcock. 

**‘DAVID AND JONATHAN,” by Junta Hack. 


The volume also contains a host of interesting items for the Sabbath 
enjoyment and profit of every member of the Christian household. 




















The following amorg many others have contributed to this volume :— 


Rev. M Bacon. Canon Fleming. Rev. C. H. Irwin. | Dr. MacEwen. 

8. Ballard, Rev. J. W. Gedge. Mary Rowles Jarvis. Dr. Hugh Macmillan. 
Ilarold Bindloss, Rev. T. A. Gurney. H. A. Kennedy. M. B. Manwell, 

Eliza Brightwen. Rev. Hastings. Rev. F. Langbridge. Dr. J. D. McClure 

Kev. Hubert Brooke. Frank Anderson. | M. Cordelia Leigh. M.A Morrison : 
Harriett E. Colville. Richard Heath. } Rev. A. R. Buckland. Dr. John Paton. 

F. St. John Corbett. Dr. G. F. Herrick. Helen Marion Burnside. Edward Porritt 

Rev. George Cousins. | Rev. J. P. Hobson. | Auniec R. Butler. Dr. John Ross. j 

Emily Dibdin. Rev. C. Silvester Horne. Rev. R J. Campbell. Archdeacon Sinclair 

A. Mary R. Dobson. | Dr. R. F. Horton. C. N. Carvalho William Stevens. ; 
Dr, R. McCheyne Edgar. Rev. J. Reid Howatt. | Nimmo Christie. Rev ‘Preb. J. R. Vernon 
Mary Farrah, L.L.A. Ian Maclaren. Rev. R. R. Lovett. Wear ; 


7s. 6d. in handsome cloth, gilt ; 8s. 6d. cloth gilt and gilt edges ; 10s. 6d. half calf. 


The Sunpay at Home will prove to be of permanent interest and value in every home fortunate enough to possess it, 
whilst its brightest pages have a religious atmosphere that cannot but be healthful to its readers.” —The Christian World. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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Erect carriage, with . . al CoRRECT 

ao enna ol AAD Connec CORSETS a 
straight-front lines. . . “7 

combined, produce . . - Aid you to secure this ideal. At the same time they allow ample freedom for the respiratory organs 
the ideal figure desired They are “full of comfort” and luxurious in wear In addition—and this can be found in no other 
by those who would . corsets—Rustless Zairoid es steel in busks and supports. High-grade, yet inexpensive. Obtainable of 

— the leading Drapers and tfitters 

| WELL pontchautie “Correct Form.” an interesting booklet, illustrated with photos from lite, post tree trom 

i ee W. PRETTY & SONS, Ltd., IPSWICH. 

} 

r 

ies. 

B 
ANOTHER MAN’S MONEY 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Gold that Perisheth,” etc. Illustrated. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 

n. This book contains two studies of every-day life. In one the chief character comes for a time into the inheritance of a 
man supposed to be dead, and passes through the severe discipline that this position of affairs involves; in the other, a man 
whose religious life is merely external, and who, throug! the ruin he thus brought upon himself, is saved as by fire, is 

; sketched with great power. 

5 it, — ; = 

Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, INCORPORATED, 56 Paternoster Row, London. 
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SEVEN BRILLIANT 6/- NOVELS. 


THE HOUSE UNDER THE |} AT SUNWICH PORT. 
SEA. By MAX PEMBERTON, By HENRY VAN _ DYKE. 
Author of “The Iron Pirate,” and | Written with great literary dis- 
“The Impregnable City.” | tinction —a book to read and re-read. 


THE HOUND OF THE | THE FIRST MEN IN THE 


BASKERVILLES. By A. CONAN MOON. By H.G.WELLS. The 


. : stead Strangest and most Faseinating of 
DOYLE. The finest Detective Story aida itmaione. 
of recent years. 


JIM THE PENMAN. 

A LOVER OF MUSIC. By DICK DONOVAN. The most 
By W. W. JACOBS. The most Dramatic, Sensational Work of the 
Laughable Novel of the Season. favourite author. 

TREGARTHEN’S WIFE. 
By F. M. WHITE. The Brightest, Freshest, 


and most Human of Stories. 


OUR NEIGHBOURS. 


A series of handy books dealing with the Intellectual life of the various peoples, their Social divisions 
and distinctions, their Manners and Customs, Wealth and Poverty, their Armies and Systems of national 
defence, their Industrial life, Rural life, Home life, Religious life, Amusements, and Local Governments. 
Fully Illustrated, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. 

- EDITED BY 


WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 


The following Volumes are ready :— 


DUTCH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By P. M. HOUGH, B.A. 


SWISS LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By A. T. STORY. 


RUSSIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By FRANCIS H. BE. PALMER. 


GERMAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 


FRENCH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By MISS HANNAH LYNCH. 


SPANISH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By L. HIGGIN. 


ITALIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By L. VILLARI. 











Other Volumes in Preparation. 
SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


‘One of the most interesting and complete studies of German life and institutions which has 
been published in England. It is as safe a guide as it is an excellent study of the real Germany of 
to-day.” — Westminster Gazette. 

‘* Pleasant pictures of life and manners, always entertaining or instructive, or both.” —Spectator. 

‘* A brilliant study of contemporary France by a keen observer with intimate knowledge of her 
subject, and an artist’s eye for contrasts.”—Morning Leader. 

‘* This book is, in a modest, unassuming way, of real value. It gives more idea of Russian life 
than could be got from a dozen of the lurid novels which provide most people with their knowledge 
on this subject.”—7imes. 

‘*Into the space of less than 300 pages the author has compressed an astonishing amount of 
information.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘* No English book that has yet appeared gives us so much insight into the real character of the 
vast multitudes who inhabit European Russia, and the atmosphere in which they live.” —Zcho. 





GEORGE NEWNES, Lrp., SourHampron Street, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 











“THE INTRIGUERS.” 


The Story of a Jacobite Plot. 


By 

J. Bloundelle-Burton, 
Author of 

** The Scourge of God,”” 


“Hal” he whispered hoarsely, ‘‘A woman creeps down the stairs.” 
(Please see next page 











We give the following EXTRACTS from the opening chapters 
of the New Serial Story by J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, 


‘THE INTRIGUERS,”’ 
which commences in THE LEISURE HOUR for November. 


When the Story Begins. 

For, see now—as you who read shall observe 
—of what a strange plexus was that web 
woven which emeshed for some time the 
lives and hopes and loves of Rupert Frayne 
and Rosamund Welby; of what different 
strands it was composed, and of how, itself 
an instrument used by the hands of Fate, it 
required Fate’s greatest enemy, Good Fortune, 
to at last rend it so that it fell torn and harm- 
less to the ground. 

For who could have imagined how, around 
the existence and aspirations of that young 
man and that still younger maiden, such 
diverse factors as those to be mentioned below 
would each and all combine to exert a bane- 
ful influence—each being unknown to the 
other—and eech tending, though in opposi- 
tion, to work woe and misery. 

Let us regard those factors as they came 
into existence at the end of August, in the 
year of our Lord, 1714. 

The first, though the most indirect among 
those factors, was the King of England, 
George I., who upon the recent death of 
Queen Anne, had, by the Act of Succession— 
passed by King William and the late Queen 
for the exclusion of all Catholic princes from 
the English throne—himself succeeded to that 
throne. Nor, since in no Roman Oatholic 
country is a Protestant prince permitted to 
reign, it was not strange that neither of those 
late monarchs were willing to see the Crown 
of a Protestant country pass to a Romish 
prince as it must have passed to such a one: 
vis., James, Francis, Edward Stuart, Cheva- 
lier de St. George, and the son of the late 
King James II., had it not been for that Act 
of Succession. And it was owing to the 
departure of the above illustrious personage 
from Herrenhausen to London that arose those 
events which led to the sorrows and troubles 
of the two principal persons in this narra- 
tive. As you who read shall also see. 


The Conspirators talk about their Plans. 


“There is no haste. When will the king and 
his son set out?” 

“To-morrow, the 3ist of August. Thence 
he goes to Utrecht, and from there to the 
Hague. Let us hear,”’ said Monsieur Gachette 
to Leicester North, “the papers of instrue- 
tion again.” 

Whereon the young man so addressed, after 
turning over several of the documents lying 
upon the table, picked up one and commenced 
to read from it— 

“They, father and son, quit Herrenhausen 
to-morrow night. It is thought they will stay 
three or four days at Utrecht. Thence they 
go to the Hague. There, after audience with 
foreign ministers, they will embark on, ‘tis 
considered likely, either the Peregrine or 
Mary, and, escorted by Lord Berkeley’s fleet, 
proceed to England.” 

* Such,” he eaid, as he concluded, “ are the 
plans.” 

ihe plans,”’ said Oachette, “as com- 
municated to you by Doramont” (he mention- 
ing the sobriquet used to denote a well-known 
nobleman in England) “and written down by 
you.” 

“As communicated by Doramont and writ- 
ten down by me,” assented Leicester North, 
placing the paper on the table again. 

“So!” exclaimed Starbuck, picking it up 
directly afterwards and perusing it for his 


own satisfaction. “ So! 
to upset those plans.” 

‘Ig the train laid?” asked Gachette, his 
eyes upon the other. 

“As far as can be. At Arnheim, at Mun- 
ster, at Osnabriick our men are gathered 
thick as autumn leaves, or vultures round a 
carcase., If he, if they—father and son—pass 
Osnabriick in safety, then those of our party 
who are there follow on behind, so that *twixt 
that spot and Munster they, the travellers, 
have their enemies—their executioners !—to the 
front and rear of them. While, again, if they 
escape even there, and proceed to Arnheim, 
so, too, they have in front of them those who 
wait at that town, with, behind them always, 
the double companies of Munster and Osna- 
briick. If, when I have fired the train they 
are not taken off, and the Chevalier comes not 
to his own again, call me a wretched 
bungler.” 


Now—'tis my part 


> > > 
A Woman is Listening. 

But his sentence was not concluded. For, 
even as he delivered his parable, Leicester 
North had sprung from his.seat and, cat-like 
in his motions, was creeping towards the 
door, a strange intense light in his eyes as 
he glanced round significantly at the other 
men. 

“It is there again,” he motioned with his 
lips more than whispered through them, “ it 
is there again. It is listening through the 
keyhole, stooping down to do so. I heard its 
knees crack.” 

“* So did I,”” cried Starbuck, taking no pains 
now to deaden his voice and lugging forth 
once more his pistol, while, with the other 
hand, he snatched up his long rapier from 
the side of a chair against which it had been 
reposing. ‘“‘So did And I will trap it.” 
Whereon he rushed at the door, cursed the 
key for bungling in the lock, and at last got 
the former wide open. 

But again there was no living creature out- 
side on the landing. 

Once more he railed at the rustiness of the 
key as he peered round, seeing nothing; then, 
suddenly, he pryed eagerly over the balustrade 
and down into the well of the stairs towards 
where the taper glimmered on the bracket; 
his head bent above into the empty space, 
and his hands clutching the rail on either 
side of him—while behind at the open door the 
white faces of the other two men looked forth, 
they being illuminated by the lamp from with- 
in the room. 

“Hal” he whispered hoarsely, a moment 
later. “ A woman creeps down the stairs——”’ 

“A woman!” murmured those two behind 
him. “A woman!” 

“ Ay, # woman. She passes now the bracket 
lamp, keeping close to it as though its rays 
should not fall on her face. Yet, confusion 
seize her! she shows no face. She is en- 
veloped in a long riding-cloak and hood, the 
colour of philomot-russet——” 

* Philomot-russet! ” almost wailed Leicester 
North. “She! She!” 

“You kmow her,” said Gachette, seizing 
North’s arm, while his fingers gripped it like 
a vice. ‘“‘You know her. Who is she?” 

“Ay,” eaid Starbuck, coming back into 
the room, while on his countenance there was 
now a look terrible to see. “ Who is she— 
she who, if she has heard all, holds our lives 
in her hands when we return to England? ” 

“Rosamond Welby,” North murmured 
through white lips. “Heaven help us all! 
it is she!” 











SIXPENCE each Month. 


THE LEISURE HOUR, 


A Family Magazine of Literature, Information, and Amusement. 


—— 





With the November number of Tur LersurE Hour 
will be commenced a stirring serial story by 


J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, 


the popular writer of ‘*‘ The Scourge of God,”’ 
** Tne Silent Shore,’’ &c. 


This story, which is entitled 


‘*THE INTRIGUERS,”’ 


deals with a Jacobite plot to assassinate George IL. 
before he could reach England from Germany at the 
time of his accession, in 
the year 1714. The 
story is full of lively 
incidents, and there is 
not a dull page in it 
from beginning to end. It wili be illustrated by 
ApDOLF THIEDE. 


[Photo by Thomson. 
Joun BLOUNCELLE. BURTON. 


We have also arranged with 


who is one of the best writers of Irish sketches of 
to-day, to contribute a series of 


IRISH STORIES, 


the first of which will appear in November. They 
will be illustrated by J. 8. Crompton, R.L. 





[Photo by Elliott and Fry. 


Our railway men are always a subject of interest to mean ©. Bunsace. 
the travelling public. 
. = 
Miss GERTRUDE BACON, 
who wrote the recent papers on our lighthouses (‘‘ The Coastwise 


Lights of England”), has written for this magazine a series of 
illustrated articles on engine-drivers, guards, signalmen, and 
porters, entitled 


‘*SERVANTS OF THE PUBLIC.”’ 

The interesting papers by DAVID WILLIAMSON on 

PERSONAL FORCES IN 
RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM 


will be continued. 


LIFE AT OXFORD 


will be described in an illustrated paper, which will appear in 
an early number. 





Miss GERTRUDE Bacon. 


Notes on the most recent 


SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY 


have long been a special feature of Tue Letsure Horr. 


PROF. GREGORY, F.R.A.S., 


whose readable paragraphs are now so familiar to our readers, Pror. R. A. Grraony, 
will continue to supply his well-illustrated notes, F.R.A.S, 








GEORGE ELIOT'S CHARACTERS : 


SOME ORIGINALS. 


The Rev. W. Morrnam, a relative of Gzorcre Exior, who 
knew personally many of the persons from whom that great 
writers leading characters were drawn, will contribute to 
The Leisure Hour Illustrated Articles on 


ADAM BEDE MRS. POYSER 
SETH BEDE DINAH MORRIS 


It is not too much to say that these Articles will cast quite a 


new light upon Grorcr Extor herself, and the scenes from 
which she drew her noblest inspiration. 





LITERARY AND OTHER COMPETITIONS WILL TAKE 
PLACE THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. VALUABLE 
BOOK PRIZES WILL BE OFFERED IN THE 
NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


Among the Short Stories which will appear in early 
numbers will be :— 


The Grumpy Man, B 
The Furnishing o 
Dark Days in Dockiand. 

etc., etc. 





Mrs. Hartiey Perks. 
Pat Maguire. 
By G. F. Miturn. 





Other subjects which will be dealt with in forthcoming papers 
are :— 


Sport in Southern india. 
Mishaps with my Cycle. 
Literary Tendencies of the Day. 
By the Author of Helen’s Babies. 
Cipher Writing. By J. M. Bacon, F.R.A.S. 
London Bridge. By W. SipeBorHam. 
The Stores of the London School Board. 
By F. M. Hormes. 





Price 7/6 in Handsome 
Cloth Gilt. 


ae 
Leisure Kour 
Annual... 


FOR 1902. 








* We can recommend no better, 
present than this handsome 
volume, ’—Spectator. 


LONDON : 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 














THE 


LEISURE HOUR 


Lively, 
but not 
sensational. 





Instructive, 
but 


not dull. 














Amusing, 
but 


not vulgar. 














Appeals 
to 
sensible 
people 





everywhere 
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=~ OETZMANN & CO. 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road.) 








~~ Glass Jam S 1 
Jar, 
sinc: Great Clearance Sale 
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JUST READY. Price €$/= in handsome cloth gilt, 


or in cloth gilt and with gilt edges, 9/6. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 


832 pages of Reading, with 12 Coloured Plates and a profusion of other Pictures. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL contains— ee | 


LONG STORIES by John Finnemore, David Ker, J. Havelock Jerram, Dr. 
Gordon Stables, Paul Blake, John A. Higginson, Alfred Colbeck, George 
Manville Fenn, and F. N. Bolton. 


56 Shorter Tales. 

39 Adventures on Land and Sea. 

12 Papers on the Boy’s Aviary. 

6 Boy’s Own Camera Club Papers, 

12 Fowl Management Papers. 

11 Gardening Papers. 14 Pigeon Papers. 
6 Papers on Dogs. 16 Cricket Papers. 
11 Rabbit Papers. 20 Football Papers. 
12 ** What to do each Month,” by Dr. Gorpon Sranies, R.N. 


INDOOR AMUSEMENTS.—Brass Rubbing, Chess, Draughts, Drying 
Leaves, Coin Collecting, Mechanical Cricketers, Modelling, Paper 
Carving, Bamboo Work, Ping Pong, Sleight-of-Hand, &c., &c. 


OUTDOOR SPORTS AND PASTIMES.—Angling, Athletics, Cycling, 
Skating, Fishing, Handball, Hockey, Ice Boating, Toboganning, 
Football, Cricket. 

And a host of other reading, eye-opening and helpful towards the formation of 
a true young manliness. 


“‘Breathes there a boy with soul so dead who never to his father said, ‘ Please will you buy ine the Boy's Own Annual ? 
No, we cannot believe it.”—-Duily Chronicle. 

“* Here are more than 800 payes of sheer delight for every boy from nine to ninety.”—Practical Teacher. 

“Contains a whole library of good things.” — Westminster Gazette. 


PUBLISHED AT 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; Sold by all Booksellers. 
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The PRINCE OF WALES says: 


“WAKE UP, 
ENGLAND.” 
DON'T PURCHASE FOREIGN POLISHES. 


‘MATCHLESS’ 





METAL 


POLISH. 


POLISH, TINS& BOXES ARE ALL MADE 
AT OUR OWN WORKS IN LIVERPOOL. 


By PURCHASING this POLISH you are 
Supporting BRITISH TRADE. 


Should you have any difficulty in obtaining supplies, 
two 64d. Tins will be sent Post Free (with address 
of nearest Dealer) on receipt of 1/-. 


MANUFACTURERS : 
The “MATCHLESS” METAL POLISH CO., Ltd., 


LIVERPOOL. 

















SANITARY 
TOWELS 


ARE SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER MAKES FOR 
CLEANLINESS, COMFORT and ECONOMY. 
May be obtained from all Underclothing Houses and Chemists. 
Two doz, No. 1 at 1/-; One doz No. 2 at 1/-; One doz. No. 3 at 1/6 
t f 


A FREE SAMPLE to any lady naming this paper. 
MISS HAYNES, 55 Fann Street, London, E.C. 


















INFLUENZA 
WEAKENS 
THE EYES 
AITCHISON’S 
SPECTACLES 
STRENGTHEN THEM. 


The Sun, April 21st, 1898, in an article on Defective 
Eyesight, says: “Mr. AITCHISON’S system of sight 
testing is undoubtedly the most perfect in 
existence.” 

Spectacles and Eyeglasses adapted in the most 
scientific manner to correct nearly all defects of 
vision. Prices strictly moderate. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD 


TO NEGLECT YOUR EYESIGHT. 
Even if the defect of vision is only trifling it should 
be corrected. The eyesight can be preserved and 
in most cases prevented from getting worse. 
Mr. Aitchison’s system of Sight Testing is the 
most perfect in existence, the eyes being examined 
carefully in every instance, and the amount of 
the defect accurately measured. 

Spectacles, Eyeglasses, and Artificial Eyes. 
“HINTS ON EYESIGHT,” a pamphlet post free. 


AITCHISON & CO., 


Opticians to H.M. Government, 

46 FENCHURCH STREET, 

14 NEWGATE STREET, 

6 POULTRY, 

428 STRAND, 

47 FLEET STREET, 
LOND 








ON. 














INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


By the use of these Foods a milk is 
obtained “‘ presenting the same com- 
position as human milk.” 


In Two Strengths. 


No. 1 Food isa COMPLETE DIET for Babies 
under g months. 
No. 2 is for older Babies and for use in the 
sick room and for the aged. 
In 1s. 1d. and 1s. 94d. bottles from Hovis 
Bakers, Chemists, Grocers and Stores. 


HOVIS LTD., Macclesfield. 
F. 2-5 
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FOR THE 


STRENGTH weak 


Do you want to be strong ? 
To enjvy life again and be confident 
that what others can do is not impos- 
sible to you? The Richardson Electric 
Beit cures Rheumatism, Gout and 
Kindred Ailments, speedily removés 
Ineigestion and all Liver Troubles, 
and proves an unfailing remedy for all 
furms of Kidney Disease, Pain and 
Weakness in the Back. It speedily 
restores Health to Delicate Wi men, and 
is a certain cure for every form of Ner- 
vous Weakness and General Debility 
in Men. 

Pamphlets, with numerous Testimonials sent post free. 
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Sole P— } London, N E. 
years suffering, will gladly send full par- 
ticulars of the remedy on receipt of stamped 

ANTISEPTIC, EMOLLIENT. 
CALVERT’S 
4d. Tablets, and 6d. and 1/- Bars. 
Most refreshing and beneficial for all 
‘“ ” 
YOUR LEISURE HOUR. 
A New Automatic Knitter will doit 
Cash, Hire, and Work Terms from : 
Leisure Dept., 67 Southwark 8t., 
8.E.; 55 Oxford 


addressed envelope. Address H. Cuirron, 
roughness and irritation of the skin. 
A lady writes: “I earn my living 
St. W.; or 192 
N. 


A Gentleman who cured himself of 4. 
77 Amberley House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
F. C. CALVERT & Co., Manchester. 
entirely by the machine, it is so easy 
Upper Bt. N., LONDO! 








ness and Noises in the Head after fourteen 
NEA i London. W.C 
SOAP. 
oe 
LADIES IMPROVE 
to learn.” 
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What is Dyspepsia 
(Or Indigestion as it is also termed) 


From which so many people suffer? The symptoms 
differ, and well they might when we come to con- 
sider that Dyspepsia is not a single ailment in 
itself, but many merged into one. Acidity and 
soreness after meals, pains in the stomach, bowels 
constipated, dull, listless, and heavy feeling, tongue 
parched and coated, mouth dry, dizziness, faintness, 
headache, heartburn, and belching of wind are 
some of the symptoms of chronic Dyspepsia, which 
are often accompanied by depression of spirits, 
extreme nervousness, and irritability. To success- 
fully treat a combination of maladies which com- 
prise chronic Dyspepsia, requires a medicine pre- 
pared from the formula of a skilful physician, which 
we have in Vogeler’s Compound, which is a rare 
combination of purely vegetable ingredients pre- 

pared with great care from the formula of one of 
the leading living medical men of London. It 
acts directly on the Liver, Kidneys, and Stomach, 
strengthens and gives a healthy tone to the 
digestive organs, and removes from the system, 
through the natural channels, all impurities of the 
blood. It acts promptly, and beneficial results 
follow almost immediately, and a permanent cure 
follows, even in the most difficult cases. It is 
pleasant to the taste; will not harm the most 
delicate. 

All Chemists sell Vogeler’s Curative Compound 
in 1/14 and 2/6 sizes, and so sure are the pro- 
prietors, St. Jacobs Oil, Ltd., 45, Farringdon 
Road, London, of its wonderful merits, that they 
will send a large free sample bottle to any one 
quoting this paper. 
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A NOVEL & USEFUL GIFT. 


SOME PEOPLE ARE SAID TO BE 


BORN WITH A SILVER SPOON 
IN THEIR MOUTH. 


TO THOSE NOT SO BORN WE OFFER ONE FREE 


The Proprietors of the world-famed ‘‘ Provost” Oats 
have for some time felt a desire to present their 
customers with a SPOON which, like their Por- 
ringer, would add to the enjoyment of a dish of 
porridge prepared from their unrivalled cereals. 





, 


It has demanded much thought and skill on the part 
of the experts specially engaged to produce the exact 
article required, but a SPOON, satisfactory in all 
respects, has now been finally decided upon, which, 
without a doubt, will be much treasured by all who 
are fortunate enough to secure one. 


\ 
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IS HEAVILY 
SILVER-PLATED THROUGHOUT 


and the stem or handle has a beautiful oriyinal design in bas-relief 
most artistically engraved. Indeed, both the quality of the metal 
and the style of workmanship are of the highest possible 
character and excellence, and a notable specimen of the silver- 
smith’s art. 

This SPOON will not tarnish, and even in constant use will 


wear for years 
YOU MAY GET ONE 
POST PREE, either 
(a) By forwarding 3 2-lb. “‘ Provost” Oats coupons, and 64. 
in cash, or 
(b) By forwarding 15 2-lb. coupons and no cash. 
N.B. -The Coupons are attached to all 2 lb. packets of ** Provost” 
Vats (sold everywhere), and if desired these coupons can be used 
Jor either Porringers or Spoons. 
Coupons should be sent as soon as possible 
as the period during which this VALUABLE SPOON can be 
supplied on above terms is necessarily limited. 

Hundreds of letters received expressing the utmost delight and 

satisfaction. 
** Provost ” Oats cooked in a “ Provost” Porringer, 
and eaten with a “‘ Provost” Spoon—result—Perfect 
Porridge! 


R. ROBINSON & SONS, ANNAN, N.B. 
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RAINY DAY 


From the picture by A. W. Cooper in the Royal Academy, 1900 














A Golden Vignette 


BY ALAN TRAQUHAIR 


ARCHMENT, red tape, and dust were 
the most pronounced features of the 
chambers of the well-known City law- 

yers, Messrs. Jones and Strange; and they 
seemed to be typical, to the mind of the 
latest client of the firm, of what had be- 
come of the plans he had formed so gaily 
and confidently only a year before. 

The head of the firm, Mr. Jones, now 
told him in the most cold-blooded, matter- 
of-fact, business tones that he saw no way 
to help him. In consideration for the in- 
troduction he brought from his greatly 
respected friend, Mr. Waring, he had given 
the matter his closest attention, and the 
conclusion he had arrived at was that it 
was either too soon or too late. 

Philip Steele had been following, with the 
chill of coming doom, the deliberate, care- 
fully-worded, unsympathetic sentences, 
wondering the while whether it was pos- 
sible the solicitor himself was made of 
parchment and fed on deeds. 

“You mean?” he said, as Mr. Jones 
paused, after delivering himself of his 
enigmatical verdict. 

“T mean,” he proceeded, with the con- 
descension of explaining matters to a novice, 
“that you are too soon to proceed with the 
flotation of a company when you have no 
working profits to show, to induce the 
public to take an interest in the under- 
taking ; or, on the other hand, if you have 
no more money, then, as you did not form 
a limited liability company at the outset, 
you are too late to take any step for your 
protection, and you must bear the full 
brunt of the storm.” 

“But,” said Steele, desperately, “the 
concern is good, and will pay.” 

“That is only a possibility—a probability, 
under your management. The public wants 
a certainty. The public will not speculate 
to the extent of starting your business for 
you.” 

“ But all the initial expenditure has been 
borne. The ground is fully prepared, and 
the works have only to keep their head up 
for a year and all will go well.” 

5 You must remember, my dear sir,” 
said the lawyer, “that for the sake of the 
last advances you found necessary you 


pledged all your available assets to the 
bank.” 

“That is so. I did not anticipate that 
so much time would be occupied. That 
wretched strike upset my calculations.” 

“ Nodoubt. We all make miscalculations 
now and then. But you see that you are 
in this position: you have an undertaking 
not already established in public favour, 
and you need money to go on. You can 
offer no security. The friends upon whom 
you relied will not take the risk. I there- 
fore cannot see how you are to go on; and 
my advice to you is to go back, call your 
creditors together, and if necessary file 
your petition.” 

“What!” shouted Steele, springing to 
his feet with eyes blazing, “and bring 
disgrace upon my name and family ?” 

It was the first time such an end to his 
difficulties had ever been breathed to this 
young man, so eager, so sanguine. His 
friends had shrunk from conveying so 
much as a hint to him; Mr. Waring had 
sent him to Mr. Jones as the best way of 
getting to know the real state of affairs. 

But even Mr. Jones, accustomed as he 
was to the every-day tragedies of City 
life, was alarmed at the effect of his words 
upon Philip Steele, whose face flushed 
crimson and then turned to a deathly 
pallor. 

“Tut, tut, man,” he said, fidgeting. 
“Tt is done every day; and, bless me, 
better men than you have had to go through 
the mill.” 

Steele turned away, his head bowed. 
All the hope seemed to have been struck 
out of him. The lawyer waited. He had 
not quite expected this. So many young 
men came jauntily to him, and he rather 
liked to “ put them through their facings,” 
as he termed it. But How much did 
this young man want? Twenty thousand 
pounds! It was a large order. 

Steele faced him again. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Jones,” he said, holding 
out his hand. “If hell is paved with good 
intentions, so has been my road to ruin.” 

When he had gone, the lawyer did a 
curious thing. He took from his breast- 
pocket a morocco case, and, opening it, 
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walked to the window. It dis- 
closed two figures—that of a 
young man of twenty-five and 
that of a girl of twenty. Brother 
and sister, evidently. 

“Poor Harold,” said Mr. 
Jones, in a voice that had 
grown very soft, “if he had 
only lived!” 
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For a full minute he 
stood gazing out of the 
window; then he closed 
the case reverently, re- 
turned it to his pocket, 
and sat down again in 
his chair. His work 
had lost interest for 
him. His mind was 
“WHAT!” SHOUTED STEELE, ‘‘ AND BRING DISGRACE UPON MY NAME AND FAMILY?” 
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occupied by a pale, stony face, in which 
the zest of life had been quenched. The 
afternoon crept on, and the shadows came 
closing in. 

Philip Steele stumbled into the street, 
The air revived him, but the champing of 
the horses’ feet as he passed up Cheapside 
had a churning effect in his brain, whirling 
as it was with the prospect before him. 
Raising his head above the hurrying crowd, 
he saw for one instant against the clouds 
the picture of his mother’s home. 

And this was the end, he thought, of all 
his desperate efforts. Ruin for himself and 
for those he loved! Surely Fate could not 
be so cruel! 

The strain of the long battle had been 
telling sorely upon him, but while hope 
remained his spirit had been sustained 
above its strength. Now he felt his weak- 
ness. His feet dragged ; his mind felt numb. 

An exclamation startled him. Looking 
down, he found himself gazing into the face 
of a young girl who had started back in 
alarm, her eyes fixed with an expression of 
intense sympathy upon his face. He smiled 
half-reassuringly, and the girl with a quick 
sigh passed on, leaving a little golden 
vignette, a sweet face exquisitely framed, 
in the memory of Philip Steele. Few 
possess that gift of sympathy where the 
thought of self never enters, but these 
few are certainly flowers that cheer the 
weary traveller. 

Puzzled to know the cause of the girl’s 
alarm, he paused for a moment at a mirror 
ina shop doorway. Could that be Philip 
Steele? A ghastly face, with dark rings 
round the eyes, stared back at him. His 
shoulders were bent as if with age. He 
leaned heavily on his stick. 

“What did it matter now?” he asked 
himself bitterly. He had failed; the world 
would soon know it, to condemn or to sneer, 
heedless, perhaps knowing nothing, of the 
superhuman efforts he had made to avert 
disaster and snatch victory even at the 
last. Misfortune had dogged his steps; 
everything had gone wrong; enemies, 
ruthless in their jealousy, had arisen. His 
ruin had meant their triumph, and in their 
desire to gloat over his downfall they cared 
nothing for the misery it would entail. 

The thought of all that coming misery 
swept like a surge over his brain as he 
raised his eyes once more to the sky in 
a half-appealing way, which was his habit 
in times of difficulty. 
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Then it was his turn to start, and remain 
transfixed while his eye took in the pic- 
ture, symbolic, as it seemed to his mind, 
of the future. 

There above him towered St. Paul’s. 
The vast dome, leaden in hue, appeared 
like the top of a huge globe, mysterious 
and portentous. Heavy banks of cloud 
massed to the right and the left and 
above. But immediately behind the cross, 
on the summit of the cathedral, a rift was 
cleft, itself a cross in shape; and through 
this rift, gradually spreading into a vista of 
golden glory, streamed the rays of the 
setting sun, driving back, like sullen bat- 
talions under defeat, the clouds which had 
pressed so gloomily, and then sweeping 
down over the dome to the street below, 
and beaming kindly into the eyes of Philip 
Steele. 

The omen was good. His faith revived. 
His lips parted with a smile of hope, and, 
squaring his shoulders, be marched reso- 
lutely on. 

* * * * * 

“ Father, are you alone ?” 

The girlish voice sounded strangely in 
Mr. Jones's office, and the lawyer started 
from his reverie. 

“Yes, Nellie, come in.” And the next 
instant his neck was encircled, while two 
lips pressed out a wrinkle. 

“Oh, I am so glad I found you in. I 
got quite a start as I was coming along. 
I had been thinking about Harold, and I 
just happened to raise my eyes when I 
thought I saw him, looking exactly as he 
was before he fell ill.” 

The lawyer nodded, and began tapping 
his desk restlessly. 

“Tt was a poor young man,” his daughter 
continued, ““who seemed to have such a 
world of trouble, and I nearly cried out 
when I saw the resemblance.” 

“ Yes, very curious, very curious indeed,” 
said Mr. Jones absently. “I never saw 
anything so remarkable.” 

“Then you have seen him—you know 
him,” exclaimed the girl excitedly. 

“T think I do.” 

“ And you know his trouble ?” 

“Te. 

“ Then, oh, help him, daddy! Help him; 
I know you can.” 

“ Would you like me to do so, Nellie? 
Remember, you have just caught a glimpse 
of this man in the street. You know 
nothing about him. He may be worthless.” 
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“ Never, father! I’m sure he is not. I 
know he is not! There!” 

“Why?” 

“ Because—well, because I’m a woman. 
And I would trust a woman’s instinct 
better than my father’s wisdom in such 
a matter. Besides, you dear old thing,” 
Nellie added, perching on the arm of her 
father’s chair, and 
nestling up against 
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him, “I believe you agree with me all the 
time.” 

“ Well, I'll think about it.” 

“ That’s right, daddy; and I won’t let 
you forget about it, or that face will haunt 
me. Will you be ready to go home with 
me in half-an-hour? ”’ 

“ Quite ready, dear.” 

And with a bright smile Nellie 
went off, while more than one 
clerk in the outer office let his 
thoughts go straying after her. 

The lawyer fumbled on his desk 
for some minutes. 

“Ah! here it is,” 
picked up a letter. 
the Melville.” 

Then he took a telegraph- 

form, and sent a message 
to “ Philip Steele, Mel- 
ville Hotel.” 

Thus it happened, 
half-an-hour 
later, when Mr. 
Jones and his 
daughter were 
making their 
way home, 
Philip Steele 
had his packing 
operations ar- 
rested by a tele- 
gram, which 
ran— 

“Call to-mor- 
row at eleven. 
Client will help.” 

For twelve 
months the 
name of that 
client was a 
mystery. But 

before the 

year was 
out Philip 
Steele, by 
means of the timely 
help, had made his 
mark, and was in a 
fair way to make 
his fortune. The 
old lawyer and he 
were firm friends, 
and the only point 
upon which they 
differed was the 
necessity for still 
maintaining secrecy 


he said, as he 
“Staying at 
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respecting the source from which the 
money came. 

“ All in good time,” said. Mr. Jones with 
a chuckle. ‘Go ahead!” 

Philip Steele went ahead in earnest. He 
was no sluggard in business, and soon he 
proved that he was no laggard in love. 

“ That is my ‘ golden vignette,’ ’’ he said 
to the lawyer one day, as he passed from 
the waiting-room into his office, from which 
Miss Jones had hastily tripped, leaving 
a tingling sensation of a smile and a 
blush. 

“That is my daughter!” said the more 
practical man of the law. 

Then Philip explained while Mr. Jones 
listened with a twinkling eye; and ex- 
plained all over again, with much more 
detail, when he had Miss Jones for an 
auditor. 

And it so happened that when Philip, 
growing bolder, asked that he might carry 


A Golden Vignette 


the original of his “ golden vignette” in 
his heart for ever, Nellie in her happiness 
did not say him nay. 

But not until he had again stood beneath 
the cross of St. Paul’s, now in the full glory 
of love, and the lawyer, in giving away his 
daughter, had got a son, did Mr. Jones 
think fit to reveal his secret. 

When the last of the wedding guests 
had departed, he once more addressed a 
telegram to “ Philip Steele”; and all night 
long the aged butler wondered what had 
put his master into such jovial spirits, begin- 
ning with that peculiar toast of his, “To 
the best of all clients,” and winding up with 
fits of silent laughter as he smoked his 
pipe in the library. 

But his son-in-law knew and appreciated 
the joke. 

“The name of my client,” the telegram 
read, “is the best of all clients, Mrs. Philip 
Steele.” 








——— 
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Personal Forces in Religious Journalism 


BY DAVID WILLIAMSON 


‘* J. B.”’ of The Christian World 


HE Rev. Jonathan Brierley, B.A., who 
as “J.B.” has been guide, philosopher, 
and friend for many a year to thou- 

sands of readers of The Christian World, is 
one of the many instances in which ill-health 
has diverted the pathway from the pulpit 
into another and not less influential direc- 
tion. When Mr. Brierley was compelled to 
give up his pastorate at Balham, by reason 
of a breakdown in health, he had no idea of 
becoming one of those leaders in the world 
of religious thought who have done quite as 
good work by the pen as eloquent preachers 
have accomplished by the voice. If he had 
not had his “ forty days in the wilderness ” 
of weakness and disappointment, he would 
have not been able to help so many souls 
into a nearer and clearer view of the why 
and wherefore of suffering; if he had con- 
tinued as a pastor he would have exercised 
at the best only a tithe of the far-reaching 
influence which now he exerts over the 
great and varied circle of readers of The 
Christian World. And so he and others 
have been permitted to understand some of 
the reasons why, in God’s Providence, his 
plans were to some extent thwarted and the 
ministry for which he had prepared was 
changed in its form. “There are some 
riddles that we puzzle out, some few. Of 
the greater number God only knows the 
answer.” 

“ How did you first begin your series of 
articles?’ I asked Mr. Brierley the other day. 

“ As you know, I had to leave England 
to recover my health about 1886. I went 
to Neuchatel, surely as congenial a place 


for the student as there is in Europe. 
Though there are only about thirteen 


thousand inhabitants, there are over one 
hundred thousand volumes in its public 
library, and splendid rare manuscripts like 
Rousseau’s available for study. I remember 
asking the librarian to be allowed to copy 
parts of a valuable manuscript, and he at 
once urged me to take it home with me! I 
would not accept the risk, but that will show 
you what confidence they repose in students. 
I look back with the utmost pleasure on my 
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stay in Switzerland, which extended over 
four years. I met those remarkable men 
the Godets, and others who were, as they 
were, true scholars. In a thdological library 
to which I had access, and which was full 
of the works of Continental scholars, I 
asked where the British theology was? The 
librarian replied, ‘ But I did not know there 
was a British theology!’ Well, in after 
years, I have been quite as much surprised 
to find out how little knowledge of theology 
our own clergy in this country possess. I 
believe there are far more lay readers of 
newly-published theological works than 


there are ministerial readers. I cannot 
forget a vicar remarking to me, after 


we had been discussing what might be 
termed the ‘commonplaces’ of theology 
in its modern trend, ‘ What a flood of light 
you have thrown upon subjects of which I 
knew nothing!’ The Swiss are to-day 
largely materialistic, but Neuchatel was an 
oasis of religious feeling as well as of 
scholarly light and leading. Some of the 
choicest souls I have ever met were among 
the friends I made in that fine old town. 
Now as to my articles. I wrote a short 
series of articles on Free Church ideas when 
I was abroad, and sent them to The 
Christian World, where they appeared. 
Then I sent what Mr. Clarke called a 
‘meditative ’ article of the type which has 
since continued. One of them, I re- 
member, was entitled ‘The Dangerous 
Years,’ and Mr. Clarke told me that James 
Payn had been so interested in it that he 
had sent to find out the writer’s name. | 
signed then, as I have since signed, the 
articles with my initials ‘J. B.,’ and for a 
long time hardly any one knew who was 
the writer. Mr. Clarke at last expressed a 
wish that I should contribute an article 
every week, besides reviewing various books, 
and eventually I returned to England in 
better health to take up this new work. 
Ever since, with perhaps four weeks’ absence 
from the columns of the paper in a year, | 
have been writing these articles in The 
Christian World.” 

“Do you have much difficulty in finding 
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a theme every week ? 
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Personal Forces in Religious Journalism 


“No. Topics in various stages of incuba- 
tion are lying generally in the background. 
On Thursday I usually have a run on my 
cycle into some country place, and very 
often a new subject comes to my mind 
while Iam riding. It is curious how by un- 
conscious cerebration a theme which at first 
seemed to have no roads through it opens 
out later quite easily. Reading will suggest 
a hopeful subject sometimes, but in my own 
experience I have found the best ideas come 
when you least expect them. A _ phrase 
seizes your imagination as a good title, and 
from that point vari- 
ous lines of thought 
seem to crowd in upon 
you. The good title is 
often half the battle. 
I want to suggest, 
rather than exhaust a 
subject; to lead the 
way, rather than go 
the whole journey. Tt 
would be impossible 
to do more in the 
space than outline a 
theme; one’s readers 
must fill in the 
picture. One is forced 
sometimes upon a 
theme by the preoccu- 
pation of the public 
about some great 
event, such as the 
recent voleanic erup- 
tion in the West 
Indies. You cannot 
forecast in advance 
articles of this kind. 
They must be written 
out of the heat of the 
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moment, and before REV. J. BRIERLEY, 


the public has been 
distracted by something else. That is why 
comments on events in monthly journals 
are usually so hopelessly out of date, and 
even as regards a weekly paper, a theme 
which is uppermost in your mind on Friday 
may have been shunted into the background 
by Monday.” 

“T suppose you receive a large number of 
letters from readers of your articles ? ” 

“Yes, I get a good number of confidences, 
some of them very pathetic. It is wonder- 
ful how many people there are in the world 
who seem to value the privilege of simply 
telling their troubles to some one who they 
feel will sympathise. The mere act of 





writing about their difficulties is, I believe, 
helpful to many; and it is certainly helpful, 
or ought to be, to the one who receives such 
confidences, for he learns what a variety of 
mental pain there is in the world. One of 
my greatest rewards as a writer is in the 
host of letters I receive from all parts of the 
world expressive of gratitude and apprecia- 
tion. There are, of course, less satisfactory 
letters, enclosing impossible manuscripts 
which the senders think you can place at 
once with a publisher; and there are the 
argumentative letters, and the angry letters 
which say that, after 
reading the paper for 
twenty years, they are 
so disgusted with a 
certain article that 
they will never look 
at the paper again. It 
is surprising what a 
wide range of mind 
and belief one seems 
to touch. I heard 
that the followers of 
Chunder Sen were 
printing some of my 
articles in their organ; 
and about the same 
time, as if to redress 
the theological 
balance, the editor of 
a Methodist magazine 
in America wrote for 
permission to repro- 
duce some of them in 
his pages. Spiritual- 
ists, theists, theoso- 
phists, have in turn 
seen in the articles a 
confirmation of their 
B.A, (“J. B.”) views, but they end, I 

fear, in being disap- 
pointed in me! People become annoyed 
when a piece of truth which they have 
regarded as their own special perquisite is 
claimed as common to us all.” 

Mr. Brierley has published in volume form 
three selections from his meditative articles 
in The Christian World, and one of these 
volumes is being translated into German at 
the present time. The third edition of 
Studres of the Soul is almost exhausted, and 
a new volume, Ourselves and the Universe, 
was issued recently. Mr. Brierley is an 
omnivorous reader on religion and_philo- 
sophy, and knows the German school of 
thought particularly well. He is well 
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content to preach each week from the printed 
page, although occasionally he is induced to 
take part of the service in a church, as in 
the old days before he laid down the pastoral 
office. I think he would subscribe to the 
fine words of Steele, who wrote, “ Know- 
ledge of books is like that sort of lantern 
which hides him who carries it, and serves 
only to pass through secret and gloomy 
paths of his own ; but in the possession of a 
man of business it is as a torch in the hand 
of one who is willing and able to show those 
who are bewildered the way which leads to 
prosperity and welfare.” May he long hold 
the torch and lighten the dark caverns of 
perplexing thought ! 


‘*Lorna”’ of The British Weekly 

To many thousands of readers of The 
British Weekly the contributions signed by 
“ Lorna ’”’ are every week among the most 
attractive features of that splendid news- 
paper. They have such an intimate note of 
cheerful interest in the affairs of life, that 
whether “ Lorna” writes about the latest 
fashion or interviews a celebrity, reviews a 
novel or describes a national event, her 
readers are equally well pleased. If I were 
analysing the secret of her popularity I 
think I should say that her great gift of 
observation, coupled with a keen sense of 
what is interesting, have had much to do 
with her undoubted success. Much that is 
not signed “ Lorna” is from her pen, and 
her journalistic activity is not restricted to 
the pages of The British Weekly, as readers 
of The Woman at Home and The British 
Monthly are aware. But it is as “ Lorna” 
that I want to include her in this gallery of 
personal forces in religious journalism. 

If you ask Miss Jane T. Stoddart what 
led her into journalism, she will tell you 
that when she was quite young she had a 
desire to write, and this desire was cultivated 
under the helpful guidance of Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll, who was then the minister of the 
church which she attended. How impos- 
sible it would have been to have prophesied 
that the minister would have in years to 
come one of the most influential pulpits in 
the land, and that the girl who at the age 
of thirteen was “ trying to write’ would be 
his valued helper! To Dr. Nicoll’s inspir- 
ing and educative instruction Miss Stoddart 
is the first to acknowledge she owes more 
than can be stated adequately. She did 
not come direct from school into journalism, 
or . events not as a scholar; she had a 
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year or two of teaching after she had been 
studying in Germany, and then she came up 
to London. It was in 1891 that she joined 
the staff of The British Weekly, so that she 
has now accomplished ten years of service 
on that newspaper. She chose the pseu- 
donym “Lorna” at haphazard, possibly 
from a recollection of Mr. Blackmore’s story 
Lorna Doone. At first she wrote a column 
for women over this signature, but as years 
have passed we have grown accustomed to 
see the familiar name at the end of inter- 
views, reviews, and all kinds of other articles. 
“Tt has been hard work,” says Miss Stod- 
dart, “ but it has been happy work.” For 
one thing, it has brought her into contact 
with many celebrated men and women of 
the day; for another thing, it has linked 
her with a great public of loyal readers; 
and for a third—ought I not to have put 
this first ?—it has given her that which is 
the greatest satisfaction a journalist can 
have—the pleasure of serving a chief who 
is a master of his profession. 

The best tribute to Miss Stoddart is that 
which was paid by Dr. Nicoll, who said, 
“Her help has been invaluable, and her 
hand hasbeeninevery part of the journal. . . . 
She has been the most helpful and loyal of 
coadjutors, and, as my letters show, no con- 
tributor is more appreciated by our readers.” 
These handsome compliments, coming from 
one who has had unique opportunity of 
judging the work of Miss Stoddart, express, 
as it were, the “ inside ” opinion held regard- 
ing “ Lorna.” The “outside” opinion could 
be learned by applying to almost any regular 
reader of The British Weekly. I happened 
to be speaking to one of the cleverest men 
in England, and noticing that the paper lay 
on his study table, I ventured to ask what 
he specially liked in The British Weekly. 
“Well,” he said, “I expect you will be 
amused to hear that I generally turn first of 
all to ‘ Lorna’s’ contributions, especially if 
they are interviews.” I have noticed again 
and again how Miss Stoddart will manage 
somehow or other to draw fresh and inter- 
esting matter from people who have been 
interviewed previously with disappointing 
results. Yet she confessed to me that she 
was glad that interviews were less popular. 
“Interviewing is nervous work,” she said, 
“and though I have sometimes come away 
from an interview really uplifted by a con- 
versation with some influential or magnetic 
personality, I have been as frequently dis- 
appointed with my own failure to draw forth 











good copy.” I asked her who was the 
subject of her first interview. “ Dr. Lunn,” 
was the reply, “and I felt excessively nervous 
in undertaking a form of journalistic work 
which was quite new to me. I remember 
Dr. Lunn had a phonograph from which 
Mr. Gladstone’s voice sounded forth with 
an unearthly effect. I have never taken 
down replies in shorthand, as some inter- 
viewers do. Once a well-known statesman 
rather frightened me by saying at the end 
of our conversation, 
‘Now, please will 
you read aloud all 
that I have said.’ I 
persuaded him to 
wait until I could 
write it out. There 
are arguments 
founded on such an 
experience in favour 
of writing shorthand, 
and I think if I had 
my time over again I 
should learn short- 
hand. I was recom- 
mended not to learn 
it at the outset of my 
work, because it was 
said to check original 
writing, and tended 
to make one a mere 
reporter.” 

“What would be 
some of the advice 
you would give to 
women aspiring to 
be journalists ?” 

“Get a good general 
education to begin 
with, and widen it 
continually by reading and by hearing. 
Take a catholic interest in everything 
around you, and take trouble to master any 
question which comes up. Girls must have 
the instinct for journalism in them before 
they try to write; it is not enough, as some 
seem to suppose, to ‘want’ to write. The 
best journalists are those who cannot help 
being journalists. History was a subject 
emphasised in my education, and I am very 
thankful it was. Often girls at the high 
schools now-a-days are taught history in 
the most careless fashion, but a journalist 
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must know history. Then, may I say that 
I have found a knowledge of French and 
German exceedingly useful, not only in 
travelling about, but in ordinary work? I 
would, above all things, advise women to 
take care of their health if they want to 
make a success of journalism, or, indeed, 
of any work. It is just as regards health 
that so many break down, and often at the 
most critical moment in their career. The 
other day I tried to persuade a lady editor 
who was _ looking 
thoroughly ill to 
take more care of 
her health. She told 
me she only had 
bread-and-butter for 
breakfast and __bis- 
cuits for lunch. It 
is impossible for any 
worker to keep up 
her strength on that 
sort of diet. I must 
not forget to mention 
that my chief has 
been most kind to 
me in the way of 
holidays, and I can- 
not help feeling that 
a good holiday is 
never thrown away 
on a writer. You 
are sure to light on 
some new experience 
or unearth some in- 
teresting person. Let 
it be frankly admitted 
that journalism tends 


Lafayette to restrict ordinary 


MISS STODDART (‘‘ LORNA”) social life; it does 


that most certainly, 
if one is really keen on one’s work. You lose 
a good many friends in a place like London 
for want of time and strength to visit them. 
But one’s work is so interesting in itself 
that there are compensations. Another dis- 
advantage which I have found is that it 
prevents one from engaging in active 
Christian work, though it is a consolation 
to think that filling columns of a religious 
newspaper may be as useful as taking a class 
in a Sunday school. I like to think of The 
British Weekly as a church in which there 
is room for many workers.” 
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Some Notable Fireworks 


A Series of Photographs from the Augustin Rischgitz Collection 
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FIREWORKS ON THE THAMES OFF WHITEHALL IN CELEBRATION OF THE 
CORONATION OF JAMES II., 1685 
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Some Notable Fireworks 


FIREWORKS ON THE THAMES TO CELEBRATE THE RECEPTION OF THE PRINCE OF ORANGE IN LONDON, 6838 





FIREWORKS ON THE THAMES, JUNE 17, 1688, IN CELEBRATION OF THE BIRTH OF A SON TO JAMES IL., 


KNOWN TO FAME FIRST AS THE PRINCE OF WALES AND AFTERWARDS AS THE OLD PRETENDER 
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FIREWORK DISPLAY IN COVENT GARDEN TO CELEBRATE THE VICTORIOUS RETURN OF 
WILLIAM III. FROM IRELAND, SEPTEMBER 10, 1690 
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Some Notable Fireworks 
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FIREWORKS ON THE THAMES OFF WHITEHALL ON THE PUBLIC THANKSGIVING DAY 
FOR THE PEACE OF UTRECHT, JULY 7, 1713 
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Title on Original Engraving—‘‘The Grand Whim for Posterity to Laugh at : being the Night View of the 
Royal Fireworks as Exhibited in the Green Park, St. James’s, with the Right Wing on Fire” 
FIREWORK DISPLAY IN THE GREEN PARK TO CELEBRATE THE PEACE OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 1749 
The picture shows a Newsham Fire Engine 
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FIREWORK DISPLAY AT THE DUKE OF RICHMOND’S ON THE THAMES OFF WHITEHALL, MAY 15, 1749, 
9 TO CELEBRATE THE PEACE OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE 
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‘I should like to be a South Sea Trader’ 


BY LOUIS BECKE 


like to be a trader in the South Seas.” 

A few days before the December 
number of this volume of The Leisure Hour 
(containing a brief and interesting article 
on Savage Island, by Mr. J. Cowan) came 
to hand, the present writer received a letter 
from a young man in the north of Scotland, 
asking to be put in communication with 
some trader in the Pacific Islands, as he 
was anxious to proceed there as a trader, 
or to invest his small capital of £100 in a 
suitable manner. 

This letter is but one of many hundreds 
of similar communications that have been 
received during the past two or three years, 
and to nearly all of them the recipient 
has had to send the same reply—viz. that 
the South Sea Islands do not offer, under 
existing circumstances, any encouragement 
whatever to any person to embark in 
trading enterprise who cannot command 
at least £500; and even supposing that he 
was so fortunate as to be able to locate 
himself on an island where there was no 
“opposition” trader, he need not look 
forward to making anything beyond a bare 
living. The old-time independent traders 
—i.e. men who bought their own trade 
goods and sold their produce to whom they 
pleased—have ceased to exist, except in a 
very few instances, and trading opera- 
tions both in the North, South, and Western 
Pacific are carried on by large firms whose 
headquarters are in Germany, Australia, or 
New Zealand. These firms now “ work” 
the various groups by steamers, and their 
employés are usually paid by commission, 
or by a commission and a very small 
monthly salary—£60 to £100 per annum. 
During a prosperous season the trader’s 
commission on the goods he sells to the 
natives and on the copra, cotton, pearl- 
shell, fungus, shark-fins, etc. he may buy 
from them either for cash or goods, may 
be something considerable, but of late 
years competition has been so keen that 
the average European trader working for 
one of these firms has been lucky if he can 
make his £5 a month pay for the provisions 
he consumes. 

Let us take for example the case of 
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| SO often hear the remark, “I should 


Savage Island (and add a few supplemen- 
tary details to Mr. Cowan’s account), and 
suppose that some unfortunate person, un- 
used to island life, reading the very correct 
description of the island and its people, 
should rashly betake himself there with 
say £500 worth of trade goods, bought in 
Sydney or Auckland. The chances are, 
in the first place, that if he has not 
chosen his trade goods under the super- 
vision of a friend who knows what is 
wanted, he will have £500 worth of unsal- 
able rubbish, palmed off upon him by 
unscrupulous merchants, which could be 
sold perhaps in the Solomons or New 
Hebrides, but would be rejected as a gift 
in Savage Island, Samoa, Tonga or Eastern 
Polynesia. On the other hand he has, say, 
chosen just the sort of “trade” required. 
For his passage he pays £15, and another 
£30 or £35 for freight. Arrived at Savage 
Island he finds a community of 5000 
natives, keen and business-like, and the 
greatest bargainers and “ beaters down ” in 
the Pacific. They profess (or at least the 
first arrivals on board do) to be delighted 
at his arrival, and as the captain has to 
proceed on his voyage, he (the would-be 
trader) at once begins to land his “ trade.” 
Suddenly a deputation of gentlemen called 
the kaupule (town councillors) appear, and 
request he will not be in so much of a 
hurry. Has he arranged for a house? 
No. Well, that he must do; meanwhile 
the kaupule will get his goods stored in 
various houses at a charge of so much per 
diem. What price per pound will he pay 
for copra, and how much for cotton? He 
cannot tell just yet, he says. Oh, that 
won’t do, they say. Of course he can tell, 
and must. Then he is suddenly asked if 
he is able to pay a dollar each to the men 
engaged in carrying his goods ashore. If 
he refuses he is left in the lurch on the 
beach with his goods around him, till he 
comes to reason. 

Perhaps, after days of incessant worry, 
caused largely by his own ignorance of the 
language and the disposition of the natives, 
he at last finds himself the tenant of a 
house, and begins to put it in order to 
begin trading. So far he has not been 











visited by any of the other white traders on 
the island—there are six—and thinks they 
are a boorish lot. He is quite mistaken. 
They have him very much in mind, and 
neither they nor the natives are boorish— 
they all only seek to take care of them- 
selves, and his trials have not yet begun. 
The noisy, vociferous people have perhaps 
jarred upon his feelings. They laugh at 
the clumsy way he tries to open a tierce 
of tobacco, and roar with merriment if he 
hits his thumb instead of a nail with the 
hammer. 

Along comes a letter from the other 
traders, an eminently business-like letter, 
protesting against his starting business on 
an island where none of the six can do 
more than hold his own and live, and inti- 
mating that they are compelled to combine 
against him for their own safety, and have 
agreed to undersell and “run him off” the 
island. He thinks them a pack of selfish 
brutes, but as years go on he will find him- 
self necessitated to use the same tactics for 
his own preservation. Then these “ selfish 
brutes” come to see him, and he finds 
them a very decent, good-natured lot of 
fellows, ready in their hospitality, and 
willing to do all they can for him outside 
of business, but metaphorically eager to cut 
his throat 7m business. 

Perhaps he may manage to fight his way 
along—he can if he can afford to sell his 
“trade” at a heavy loss for, say, the first 
six months or so—and then when he gets 
to understand the natives and study their 
feelings, he will pull along with the rest. 
So much for Savage Island, and practi- 
cally the same condition of affairs will be 
met with in many other of the Polynesian 
islands. I have seen many instances 
where men, unable to speak a single word 
of any native dialect, have endeavoured to 
get a footing as a trader, and gone away 
disappointed, and that too in times when 
money was easily made. But in these 
cases there was wanting one great essential 
—none of them were physically or men- 
tally fitted for the then rough and lonely life 
of a trader, among people just emerging 
from savagery. 

Many years ago the writer, when living 
in Samoa, was shown by the supercargo for 
a Californian firm doing a large trading 
business in the Caroline Islands, these 
among other instructions: “ You will pro- 
ceed first to the Marshall Group and take 
from there the most suitable of our traders 
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and land him with $5000 in trade and 
$2000 in cash at You will instruct 
him to undersell and make every effort to 
‘run off’ Messrs. ’s trader at ——. 
If necessary you may expend $500 out of 
the ship’s funds as presents to the chiefs 
of ——-, if they will assist in this matter.” 
Now this man whom he was to see 
“run-off” and ruined was a personal 
friend of this supercargo. He was a Ger- 
man, smart, energetic and industrious. 
His wife was an European lady, and he 
had five or six children. Although he was 
agent for Messrs. , his house and land 
were his own property, and he was making 
an income of £700 a year. Fortunately he 
proved too strong a man for the Californian 
firm to break, and maintained his position. 
Another instance will illustrate a case of 
the biter being bit—with a good big bite, 
too. A young seaman, who was an 
excellent boat-builder and carpenter, was 
landed penniless on an island in the Kings- 
mill Group by his captain. He had cut 
his foot with an adze, or axe, and for many 
weeks was seriously ill. The present 
writer, then supercargo of a vessel bound 
to the north-west, found him on the island, 
quite destitute, but eager to work, and 
engaged him to remain on the island as a 
trader, supplying him with such “trade” 
as could be spared, together with all the 
tools he required. In six months he had 
not only sold out all his trade, but had 
built a small cutter out of a wrecked vessel, 
for which he was offered £60 in cash. The 
firm by which the writer was employed 
confirmed his appointment as trader, and 
sent him a large shipment of goods by 
another vessel—pleased to get such a steady, 
industrious man who was persona grata to 
the natives. About this time a Samoan 
native teacher landed—the first seen there. 
He and the young seaman became great 
friends, and the latter frequently lent him 
his whale-boat to visit outlying villages. 
Now the advent of a missionary to this 
particular island gave the firm the greatest 
annoyance, and instructions were sent to 
the trader to at once withdraw from all 
dealings with a man who could and would 
“do the firm great harm.” The trader 
resented this hotly, with the result that he 
was, to use his own expression, “ given the 
dirty kick out” at a moment's notice. His 
private belongings were thrown out of the 
house (which he had built), his boat and 
cutter seized, and the evictors—the captain 
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and crew of one of the firm’s ships— 
suggested that he could swim to Fiji and 
make a complaint to the British Consul, 
and a new man at once took possession. 
Our friend, however, was not to be so 
easily imposed upon. Two weeks later an 
American brigantine arrived, filled to the 
coamings of her hatches with trade goods, 
and her supercargo, eager to secure good 
men as traders, promptly landed a quantity 
of goods, and as promptly made an arrange- 
ment with the natives to boycott the man 
who had been so unjustly put in possession 
of our friend’s house, which was really his 
own property. The boycott lasted for 
seven months, during which time the new- 
comer did not sell one single dollar’s worth 
of goods, and spent his time in sleeping 
and smoking and eating. During this time 
the young seaman had loaded a barque 
with 500 tons of copra, then worth £18 
per ton, and netted a commission of $10 


per ton. When the aggressive skipper 
who had suggested the swim to Fiji 


arrived and found the man who had been 
“kicked out” thriving so well, and his own 
man doing nothing, his feelings were too 
much for him. He challenged the success- 
ful trader to fight; the offer was accepted, 
and the result was very bad for him. It 
was many years before any of that firm’s 
ships again tried to land a trader there, for 
Chariey T—— had only to insinuate to 
the natives that he would pack up and go 
if another trader put foot ashore, to put 
the whole island in an uproar. 

At the present time the Solomon and 
New Hebrides islands are producing a 
great deal of copra, but it has fallen now to 
about £9 per ton in London, and only 
those traders or trading firms who are 
possessed of capital can keep going. The 
British authorities in the Western Pacific 
islands, whilst anxious to see the country 
developed, very properly point out that 
neither British New Guinea nor the British 
portion of the Solomon Islands offer any 
inducement to the single trader or would- 
be settler of small means. The conditions 
of life there are widely different from those 
obtaining in the Polynesian archipelagoes, 
where the climate is comparatively temper- 
ate, and where the native races are so far 
civilised and Christianised, and accustomed 
to the European mode of living, that the 
“trader” of the days of twenty-five or 
thirty years ago has been transformed into 
the shopkeeper who can sell his sewing 
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machines, and boots, and yards of ribbon, 
and tinned meats and corsets to people 
who talk English almost as well as their 
native tongue. There, in those beautiful 
islands, where he must pay his taxes, dress 
himself decently, and keep his books like 
any suburban grocer’s clerk, he is not re- 
quired to daily adventure his life as did the 
rough traders and first missionaries of the 
early days. He can ride to church on his 
bicycle and listen to a sermon in English 
by an English clergyman ; and, if it be to 
his mind, write an article on the luxurious 
lives of missionaries in general, taking care 
to “disremember,” as the Irish say, that 
while the old style of adventurous trader 
could assimilate himself to savage people 
and savage life, he, the latter-day successor, 
would not be earning his living in peace 
and comfort were it not for missionary 
enterprise and teaching. 

For the Solomon Islands, and indeed for 
all those groups westwards from Fiji—the 
dividing line between “black” Melanesia 
and copper-hued Polynesia—the man who 
goes there needs the same physical and 
mental qualifications that are needed in all 
truly wild lands. First, if he wishes to 
begin life either as an independent settler 
or a trader, he must have capital; secondly, 
he should be a single man, and be endowed 
with a strong constitution ; and thirdly, he 
should have the power within him of 
learning—learning to understand the lan- 
guage, customs, laws, religious belief and 
mode of life generally of a people who, by 
reason of the terrible massacres of white 
people in their country during the past fifty 
years, have earned for the Solomon Islands 
among Australians the name of ‘* the white 
man’s grave.” For it is the honest belief 
of the writer that the cause of so many 
murders of white men in these wild islands 
is not always innate treachery, not always 
simpie lust for bloodshed, not always the 
desire for plunder, nor the cannibal instinct, 
but very often Fear—that fear which in the 
savage heart is so closely allied to rage at 
the intrusion of a strange white-skinned 
creature, who may be either god or devil, 
that the superstition in which the naked 
man has been born and bred lends weight 
to his arm when he swings his club over 
the head of, or hurls his spear through the 
heart of, the intruder who perchance has 
unthinkingly violated the most sacred, 
religious, or domestic feelings, through 
sheer carelessness or ignorance. 
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Two Months in a Mud House in the Desert 


BY E. 
MUD house! and in the desert! It 
does not sound inviting—for fifteen 
or sixteen years ago “Ghita” was a 


A 


mere village; stone houses there were 
none—nor, indeed, many houses of any 


sort. The pashas, it is true, owned a few 


handsome-looking villas where they sent 
their wives for change of air, or to take the 


B. 


MOORE 


stood open, hanging to one hinge; it had 
once been painted, but it would be difficult 
to believe that now in its blistered and 
worn appearance. Bare-footed Arabs were 
bringing in the luggage, and stood waiting 
the directions of “ Effendi,” a rather cross- 
looking elderly man, who was mopping his 
brow, and looking in some perplexity around 
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BARE-FOOTED ARABS WERE BRINGING 


sulphur baths, but even these were made 
of mud. There was a small hamlet, and 
one good hotel, and this was all. Over the 
sandy plain were dotted a few houses, and 
it was to one of these that our travellers 
were bent on the day in question. They— 
a lady and gentleman—scrambled over 
débris of stones and rubbish, and waded 
through shifting sand, and then what did 
they see to reward them for all their 
trouble! The door of the small mud house 











Rass 
IN THE LUGGAGE 
him. “ Here, Abdallah—whatever your 


name is,” he called out in stentorian tones, 
accompanied by not very choice language 
—“T say, are you deaf?” In answer to 
his call came a Berber servant, clad in blue 
robes, with great thick silver rings in his 
ears, and a very pleasant expression on 
his face. ‘“ Here, you—settle with these 
rascals, and help them get the things in 
their places.” 

The house was small—one sitting-room, 
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with coarse but clean matting on the floor, 
divans running round the room, and a few 
tables and chairs as sole furniture. The 
bedroom opening out of it was even more 
bare; two beds, consisting of wooden 
planks laid on trestles and a mattress of 
cotton-wool on each, a washing-stand, two 
chairs, and a table was all it boasted of. 
“Tt is well we brought a few things with 
us,” said Mrs. Hilliard, in a plaintive voice. 
“They had best put the baths into that 
empty room, we can convert it into a bath- 
room. How are we going to spend two 
months here?” 

“ Well, it’s rather soon to begin grumb- 
ling,” said the colonel, rather crossly. “I 
suppose as Mr. Seaward can put up with 
it, we can. It’s true he’s a bachelor; but 
you are a soldier’s wife, and used to rough- 
ing it.” 

Mrs. Hilliard was a pale, delicate 
woman, and would have been insignifi- 
cant-looking but for a pair of remark- 
ably fine eyes. Without answering, she 
quickly began, with the help of Abdallah, 
to unpack, and soon the small living- 
room began to look more cheery. Boxes 
were turned upside down and covered 
with striped rugs, of which a plentiful sup- 
ply had been brought; books were un- 
packed, photograph-frames and other little 
knick-knacks were placed here and there, 
giving a homey appearance to the whole ; 
and when two deck-chairs were added with 
velvet cushions, even the colonel grunted 
out approval. The bright sunshine poured 
in, also the pure desert air, which the 
badly-fitting windows could not keep out ; 
there was a cheer about the whole that was 
quite infectious. 

By the time all this was accomplished, a 
savoury smell of cooking announced the 
fact that the “déjeiner a la fourchette” was 
nearly ready. Abdallah prided himself on 
his cooking, and with a beaming face and 
garments of immaculate cleanness, he came 
in with the dishes. The table was set near 
one of the open windows, commanding a 
view of the distant pinky-looking moun- 
tains, and both Colonel and Mrs. Hilliard 
were more than ready for their appetising- 
looking meal. The colonel—who had been 
somewhat snappish before, getting into 
every one’s way, and calling the Berber a 
“ foreign idiot,” and such-like choice names 
—was now quite pleasant and chatty. 
“T say, Vi, that fellow knows his business. 
— Harry did not say too much for 
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him; that rice is done to a-turn. Now, 
why is it we can’t get it done like this in 
England?” The dish referred to was a 
shape of savoury rice; each grain was 
separate, and yet perfectly soft; it was 
served with tomato sauce—a very favourite 
Eastern dish. Then some delicately-cooked 
mutton cutlets made their appearance, sur- 
rounded by potato chips, and finally the 
meal was wound up with fragrant coffee, 
rolls and buffalo butter. The latter, being 
white in colour, is not unlike lard in ap- 
pearance, but in reality, when well made, 
is exceedingly good. When the meal was 
over the colonel went out, lighting a cigar 
as he went, and his wife remained to rest 
and set things to rights, and write home to 
absent ones. Mrs. Hilliard was a second 
wife, and had several grown-up step-sons 
and daughters, and two little ones of her 
own in England. Her friends wondered 
how she ever came to marry the colonel, 
who was a most unpopular man. It was 
suggested as an explanation that she did 
not dare to refuse him; in reality she was 
very devoted to him, in spite of his surly 
temper and peremptory manner. Now, as 
she sat writing, she felt thankful that so far 
everything had gone off well. . She had 
dreaded these two months in the desert 
home, alone with her husband. He had 
been in very bad health, and the Cairo 
doctor had strongly advised the air of the 
desert, so he had gladly accepted the offer 
of his friend’s house, and was determined 
to give it a fair trial. 

The few first days passed very pleasantly. 
The beds were hard and the accommodation 
scanty, but the air and sunshine made up 
for everything. Perhaps there is nothing 
quite so exhilarating in the world as this 
desert air. Every morning, as Violet 
Hilliard went out with her books and work, 
she felt as though treading on air, as if she 
were renewing her youth, and could dance 
from sheer gladness of heart. Every care 
seemed to vanish; the sand shimmered in 
the glorious sunshine, there was no wind, 
and a wonderful stillness reigned around, 
unbroken even by the song of birds—and 
she forgot to regret this in the perfect har- 
mony of all around. The call to prayer 
morning and evening, at the rising and 
setting of the sun, was the only sound 
heard. At sunset the blue-clad figure might 
be seen clearly defined against the amber 
sky on a minaret of the mosque, calling 
to prayer, his sonorous voice resounding 
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through the desert stillness. Then came 
the event of the day—the sunset. First 
there came a crimson flush over the west, 
turning old Father Nile blood-red, and the 


great golden globe would slowly sink and 
slip away behind the feathery palms. Then 
a dull grey twilight crept over all, and this 
lasted perhaps for ten minutes, when sud- 
denly the sky seemed to light up again ; 


golden cloudlets flecked the indigo sky, 
which then took on every tint imaginable 
—opal, pale sea-green, violet, and crimson 
—till at last the whole western sky was a 
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NOT BAD,” 


“ 


perfect glory; then gradually all faded 
away, and only the bright stars remained 
glowing in the sky, and shedding down 
their radiant light on the yellow glistening 
sand, 
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“‘Come in, come in!” the colonel would 
growl testily ; “it’s dinner-time! ” 

“But it 7s so beautiful, so wonderful,” 
his wife would say in her plaintive voice. 

“All very well in its way,” would say 
the unpoetical colonel, “but J want my 
dinner.” 

His wife, as she hastened unwillingly 
to the house, stumbling over the débris 
in the front of it (for darkness had now 
fallen), felt she could have done without 
it. 

The little parlour would be lit up with 
well-trimmed, though primitive lamps, the 
table daintily laid, and an appetising meal 
prepared. A few days before this, Mrs. 
Hilliard had fancied she saw a white-robed 
female figure flitting about, and at another 
time she had seen this apparition hovering 
on a sand-heap near, and a blue-robed one, 
not unlike Abdallah, talking to her. The 
mystery she had solved that day, and was 
waiting for a favourable opportunity to 
speak to her husband on the subject, for 
Abdallah had told her his little romance. 

“T say, who is that woman I saw just 
now? She seemed to try and hide when I 
passed,” growled the colonel to his wife. 
They bad just dined, and he was lighting 
his cigar. 

“ Well, dear, it is Abdallah’s wife.” 

“Confound his impudence! What does 
she do here? I don’t want his belongings, 
though he’s all very well himself for a 
nigger.” 

“ Well, dear George, it appears that the 
husband and wife are inseparable, and she 
has been hovering round for some time ; 
and Abdallah asked me if she might stay 
with him. He says she will be no expense, 
as he has enough food allowed him for 
both.” 

“And you gave permission without even 
asking me?” asked her husband fiercely. 

“No, no, dear George, indeed I did not ; 
but do let her stay; it would be so nice to 
have a woman about, and she looks so 
clean in those white robes.” 

“Well, if that doesn’t beat all!” ex- 
claimed the colonel, half rising. 

But his wife, taking her courage in both 
hands, went on—‘ George, they have only 
each other. They have no children, and 
she cried wha I showed her our little 
ones—I could not help it, she begged so to 
see their pictures—and she said how happy 
I was to be a mother, and how lonely they 
were.” 
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“Not bad,” said the colonel, softening, 
for these children of his later years had a 
very special place in his heart, and he took 
up the photo of the two bonnie children, 
and gazed at the curly heads and round, 
childish features. ‘“ Not bad specimens,” 
he repeated, and his tone implied that 
being Ais children, they could not fail to be 
superior to all others. 

So Abdallah’s wife remained, and flitted 
about noiselessly in her white garments, 
and sweet, dark face, with large, rather 
sad eyes. The two women managed to 
understand each other; Miriam knew a 
little English, and Violet a little, very little, 
Arabic. 

“Him good man,” Miriam would say, 
pointing to her husband, who was just 
going off to market, his basket on his arm. 
“No take oder woman; no love none but 
me, and me no children;” by which Mrs. 
Hilliard gathered that he was a good 
husband, contented with his one childless 
wife. 

In the evening, when she went to give 
her last orders to Abdallah, Miriam would 
be seen squatted happily on the floor beside 
her lord and master, who smoked his even- 
ing pipe, she employed in doing nothing, 
but perfectly happy. 

It has been said that neither doors nor 
windows closed, and the shutters were in 
the same condition, so that the cries of the 
jackal often could be heard at night, and at 
first Violet used to be wakened up by it; 
but the air of the desert induced such sound 
sleep that she usually slept through the 
night. One night, however, both sleepers 
were awakened by a bang on the shutter, 
and this was repeated, and Mrs. Hilliard 
hid her head under the bed-clothes, and 
called to her husband, who with many 
grumblings got up and went to the window, 
demanding what was the matter. A gruff 
voice replied in Arabic: “I want to know 
the hour, and so I knocked.” We will not 
repeat the colonel’s answer, made with 
angry gestures. Fortunately, being in his 
own tongue, the belated traveller did not 
understand the words, though he perfectly 
understood the meaning, and quickly took 
his departure. 

Up amongst the pink-looking distant 
mountains the pair often rode on the swift 
little desert donkeys, and it was one of 
Violet’s great delights to soar up the steep 
inclines, and see range after range of barren 
mountains break on the view, while below 
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lay an expanse of yellow desert, undulating 
like a great sea, and the Nile winding away 
like a ribbon in the distance between the 
palms. 

The weeks were passing all too swiftly, 
and never had Mrs. Hilliard enjoyed more 
perfect and unruffied happiness during her 
married life than she was doing now. It 
was like an oasis in the desert of a some- 
what troublous life. She had gained both 
health and strength, as had her husband, 
who treated her with a consideration and 
kindness to which she had been long a 
stranger. Sometimes as they sat together 
under the shade of a great rock, he with his 
paper, she with her work or sketch-book, 
he would deign to talk to her, and was sur- 
prised to find how well-informed and really 
intellectual she was. 

“ By Jove,” he said one day, “I did not 
know you knew so much. Where have 
you hidden your knowledge all these eight 
years ?” 

She coloured with pleasure as she an- 
swered, “ You know I have always lived 
with clever people, and have been used to 
hear things talked of, though I am not 
clever myself.” 

“There’s hope for you yet, Vi; and, 
I say, you are getting back your looks 
wonderfully. Why, when we get back 
they won’t know you; you look ten years 
younger.” 

Then the beautiful flush on her face 
transformed that poor little wife, to whom 
such praise was rare indeed, and when her 
husband put his arm through hers as they 
walked towards the house, she felt herself 
the happiest woman alive, for there is no 
beautifier like happiness. 

Sometimes they would pass native ladies 
—-the wives of some pasha—who were 
taking an airing under charge of their black 
guardian, who usually walked beside the 
head lady, holding her elbow, a mark of 
respect shown always to the favourite wife 
of a harem. 

Instead of the face veil, white tulle was 
becomingly draped round the face, hiding 
the nose and mouth, the beautiful liquid 
dark eyes being thus shown to advantage 
by their snowy setting. The lesser wives 
followed, all tottering on very high-heeled 


embroidered shoes, which were quite un- 
fitted for the sand of the desert. 

On one occasion Mrs. Hilliard visited 
one of the harems. The pasha who 
owned it was acquainted with her husband, 
civilities passed, and it ended in Violet 
being invited to visit his villa. The head 
wife received her. She wore a modified 
oriental costume, a skirt taking the place 
of the usual baggy trousers, but the long, 
loose silk jacket was such as is usually 
worn. With many civil speeches “ Madame 
Pasha” conducted her guest into a large 
room with rich silk hangings, divans all 
round, on which sleepy-looking women, 
young and old, were lolling, smoking and 
eating sweetmeats. All stared at Violet as 
she came in, in her white dress and shady 
hat, and commented freely on her appear- 
ance. The remarks were translated to her 
by her hostess, who spoke a little English. 
“They say you pretty, you sweet; but why 
you wear no ornaments, and ugly shoes ?” 
pointing to the neat, but serviceable walk- 
ing-shoes that Mrs. Hilliard was wearing, 
and which she had to go round and exhibit 
to each lady in turn. The fragrant coffee 
was served in jewelled cups, and after being 
tasted first by the hostess, was afterwards 
handed to her guest. 

This visit amused Mrs. Hilliard; she was 
struck by the luxury all round. The house 
was of mud, it is true, but larger and more 
commodious than the one she was in. The 
walls were hidden by silken draperies, the 
divans covered with the same; while rich 
curtains divided the rooms, thick velvety 
carpets covered the floors, and inlaid tables 
stood about with sweets and cigarettes on 
jewelled dishes. 

The two months came to an end at last, 
as all pleasant things do, and it was reluct- 
antly that the husband and wife left their 
desert abode. 

“ Take a good look, Vi,” the colonel said, 
as they stood together at the primitive little 
station, and gazed back on the humble 
little mud house where they had spent 
such pleasant hours. “I prophesy that in 
a few years this will be a fashionable 
watering-place, and our mud house will 
be a thing of the past.” And the colonel’s 
prophecy came true. 
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John Austin’s Will 


BY W. MONTROSE 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Joun AvstIN, an old Australian squatter, after six months’ residence in Sydney, feels himself very 
unwell. He sends for his friends Millington and Mrs. Moss, announces his intention of going back to 
Malugalala, and tells them that, with the exception of one or two legacies to his old servants, he is 
leaving them the residue of his estate to be divided equally between them. Some months after, 
John Austin dies. But his will cannot be found. At the sale of his furniture, his old chair, a 
picture, and a sideboard are bought by a man going to England, where they come into the hands of 
Walter Reid. The latter, through adverse circumstances, is obliged to go to the colonies, taking with 
him the chair and picture. 

A claimant to John Austin’s estates turns up in the person of an adventurer called John William 
Candler. He makes an unsuccessful attempt to get John Millington to take up his case, and then puts” 
it into the hands of Henry Geeves, a lawyer who had fallen low through drink. 

Harold Crapp, for whom Mrs. Moss had agreed to keep house, goes to live at Narenita Station, by 
the invitation of its owner, who is leaving for a visit to Scotland. There he finds Alfred Greenlands, 
the manager, and his wife, good neighbours and kind to Mrs. Moss. 

Walter Reid, soon after his arrival in Sydney, dies, leaving his family in straitened circumstances, 
and John Austin’s chair and picture are again oak His daughter goes as companion to Mrs. Greenlands 
at Narenita. 

Bob Hawke, sitting in the bush cemetery one day, discovers a tin box hidden under a stone. It 
contains some papers—one of which is John Austin (Ashcroft)’s story of his life, and another is an 
illegible copy of a will. 

At a dance, Harold Crapp meets the Miss Fieldings, and, without pretending he knew anything of 
them, expresses his abhorrence of bushranging. His words produce a deep impression on Martha 
Fielding, who determines to abandon the practice. Acting under a misapprehension, he blames Martha 
afterwards for being one of two who ‘‘stuck up” Mr. Millington and Mr. Greenlands. Martha does not 
want to tell on her sister, and so she and Harold Crapp quarrel. 

Soon after this, Mrs. Moss receives a telegram from Millington po her to the court in Sydney. 
By her production of the documents found in the tin box, the claim of John William Candler is refuted. 

John Millington falls in love with Miss Reid, whom he meets while staying at the Dingles’ during 
a storm. 

Sophia Fielding persuades her sister Mary to join her, and, disguised as men, they enter upon the 
perilous and wicked career of bushrangers. They get a number of young fellows to follow ‘‘ Captain 
Sol.” Their first escapade was to relieve a poor miner of two bars of gold. Among their “‘ amusements” 
was a visit to a dance at Coruna, where, at supper, they compelled the assembled guests to wait upon 
them. Mrs. Greenlands overhears a remark of their captain about “sticking up” the coach, and she 
stops it in time to put the driver and passengers on their guard. In the attack on the coach the Sun 
gang is repulsed, and Mick Tyson is wounded. 

Retribution soon follows. One of the Sun gang turns traitor, and is shot by their cogiete. 

Harold Crapp sails for England, and as the vessel puts off from the shore, he sees Martha Fielding 
waving farewell. 

Miss Reid discovers John Austin’s old chair in a furniture-dealer’s in Sydney, and Mrs. Moss 
purchases it and John Austin’s portrait. She feels that she is on the eve of great discoveries. 

The Sun gang make an attack upon an armed escort conveying gold to Sydney, and Maiy Fielding 
(‘*Captain Mat”) is fatally wounded. Soon after, the whole gang, except Captain Sol, are taken prisoners. 

Mrs. Moss, taking John Austin’s portrait to clean it, discovers his will written on the back of the 
canvas, bequeathing Malugalala to her, and dividing the remainder of his estate, after some minor 
bequests, between her and John Millington. 





CHAPTER XXXVII.—CAPTAIN SOL’S LAST RIDE 


JHE guest-chamber was occupied again. 
This time by an occupant in whose 
veins ran the glowing stream of life. 

No light ever gleamed from the windows, 
and even the very occupants of the house 
were ignorant of the visitor therein. Mr. 
and Mrs. Moss were still in Sydney. Biddy 
one day went to the room-door and found 
it locked. She was of a calm, unsuspicious 
nature. ‘ Sure she must a taken the kay 
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wid ’er,” she murmured quite contentedly, 
as she found the door fast against her. She 
had quite forgotten that she had been in it 
more than once since the lady’s departure. 
Nor did she take the trouble to note that 
it was locked from the inside. 

The police scoured the district for miles, 
and telegrams containing descriptions of 
the bushranger leader flashed all over the 
colonies. A double reward was put upon 
his head, and numbers incited thereby 
sought for him high and low. “ He must 











have cleared out,” said everybody, and he 
whom they sought was resting quietly here 
in the guest-chamber of Narenita in their 
very midst. He was glad of the quiet, that 
he could think without fear of interruption. 
He felt at times that these were the happi- 
est days of his life, and so they would have 
been but for the memories of the past which 
would come crowding upon him, and a 
strange feeling of sadness which seemed to 
envelop him as a shroud closer and more 
closely. During the day he sat and thought 
of those whom he had seen lying on that 
bed there, and his breast heaved. At night, 
when all was silent and still, he would creep 
out and help himself to what he wanted. As 
the pantry was well supplied no one missed 
anything at that time. He wondered at times 
that Mrs. Moss did not return. He wished so 
much that she would, he should feel more 
safe, and she would counsel him what to do. 

For more than a fortnight he did not stir 
out of the house, and then he began to pant 
for the open air once more, and to be 
astride his noble horse Prince. Mat’s Duke 
he had shot with his own hand the day of 
her funeral. “No one shall ride you, for 
no one else is worthy,” he said, as the 
beautiful animal had fallen at his feet. 

It was a lovely moonlight night, and he 
looked out from his window. How beauti- 
ful it was! Why should he not go out? 
The servants were all at the back of the 
house, and no one stirred. An intense 
longing came over him to go out and enjoy 
that lovely scene, so still and silvery. “Oh, 
I must go,” he cried. “If my dear old 
Prince were only here I would.” 

As if in answer to his cry, Prince came 
up and stood leaning over the garden fence. 
What cruel fate brought it there that night ? 
Calling the horse softly by name he sprang 
out on to the verandah, leaving a note 
addressed to Mrs. Moss lying on the table. 
He closed the door-window behind him, 
saying, “If I do return I will put it away 
until needed.” 

Poor fellow, had he known that the train 
bringing his friend home was fast nearing 
the northern city of the plains, he might 
have waited a few hours longer, and all 
might have been well. The poor brute 
rubbed its head affectionately against its 
master and seemed to rejoice at his presence 
once more. He took a saddle from the 
stable and was soon cantering joyously 
towards the main road. Oh, how glorious 
it was after the close confinement of that 
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room! The very moon seemed to smile 
upon him, and gently kissed the handle of 
his revolver sticking in his belt. He almost 
shouted for very joy, but the sight of that 
cluster of trees at the turn-off where Mat 
had received her death-wound checked him, 
and he sighed as he pulled up his horse 
and rode slowly by. He threw back the 
cemetery paddock gates, strange emotions 
surging through his breast. It was near 
here Mick Tyson received the wound which 
had led to the declaration of their love. It 
was here that disastrous fight took place, 
and he shuddered as the gate fell back 
behind him, closing itself. The horse went 
instinctively towards the cemetery, and, 
dismounting, Sol made his way to the 
two graves in the shaded corner. The 
shadows were almost black in this spot. 
He threw himself on his knees between 
those two little mounds. “ Mat, Mat,” he 
said softly. ‘“ You are better off. You are 
at rest. Would that I were with you!” and 
he patted the heaped-up earth gently and 
lovingly. Flinging himself on Mick’s grave 
he dug his hands into the earth as if 
he would embrace the sleeper lying there. 
“ My love, my love, I am coming, coming. 
I shall soon, soon be with you,” he cried in 
a paroxysm of grief. Then realising what 
he had said he sprang to his feet. “Ihave 
made a promise to the dead,” he whispered 
in tones of awe. “And I shall keep it. I 
shall soon be with you, my heart’s love,” 
and turning he waved his hand towards 
the grave, as if renewing and affirming the 
promise ; and then slowly left the place. 
Mounting his horse again he drew his 
long cloak around him, the cloak he had 


sworn when he had gone out in the days 


gone by, as the happy, light-hearted 
Sophia Fielding. He had put it on un- 
consciously that evening. Why, he could 
not say, for he seldom wore it now. Why 
did he put it on? Led by that inevitable 
fate, the outcome of his recent life, whose 
invisible hands were dragging him along 
to his destiny that beautiful Australian 
night. He felt almost intoxicated with this 
delicious sense of freedom, and his nag 
seemed filled with the spirit too. 

He cantered on, and rode along the top 
of the gully which they had made their 
camping-ground. He looked down into it, 
but its depths were wrapped in deep, dark, 
mysterious shadows. He sighed as he 
thought of all those who were gone. Three 
only of the gang besides himself were now 
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HE RODE SLOWLY TOWARDS THE HOLLOW 


living, and their career had 
been so short: and those 
three were undergoing 
terms of imprisonment. “ I 
feel as if I'd like to go to 
Armidale, and out to that 
old shanty on the Hillgrove 
road where the band first 
came into existence. I 
wonder if it still stands, 
that old hut,’ and he 
patted his horse’s neck. 

Why did he pause there 
meditating? Why was it 
he left his visit to the hut 
in the hollow till the last? 
He had passed it some 
distance on his right as he 
came along to the gully. 
Why had he done this? 
None can say. He rode 
slowly towards the hollow, 
the moonlight casting his 
shadow before him, which 
seemed as it fell upon the 
grass to be fringed with 
silver light. The moon 
was at its full and rode in 
splendour in the heavens. 
“How beautiful it all is, 
howsolemn!”’ he whispered, 
looking up. He stopped 
his horse and looked at 
the calm purple sky. Then, 
sighing, he went slowly on. 

* * * 

Rutter sank lower and 
lower, and at last Mr. 
Swales dismissed him from 
his employ, but had not 
turned him out of the little 
cottage where he lived. 
The ex-bookkeeper was at 
his wits’ end. No one 
would employ him, and he 
did not know what to do. 
He saw the placards an- 
nouncing the reward for 
the apprehension of Cap- 
tain Sol, and a_ bitter 
scheme of revenge formed 
itself in his mind. 

He had not mentioned 
a word to any one, but 
at Coruna he recognised 
Sophia Fielding in Captain 
Sol, and he longed for ven- 
geance. Since the capture 
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of the gang he carried his revolver about 
with him wherever he went. “Dead or 
alive,” the placard said, and he would 
gladly secure that reward, and so avenge 
himself if he could. He loaded his revolver 
and stepped on to the verandah. “It’s a 
glorious night,” he called out to his wife, 
who was sitting in the room reading. “ Are 
you on for a stroll?” 

“No!” she replied. The book was too 
interesting to give up just then. 

“ Well then, I’m off for a ramble down 
by the hollow. It looks lovely,” and he 
opened the garden-gate. 

Why did his wife refuse to go with him? 
She always afterward regretted it. Why 
did he feel the moonlight that night was so 
alluring? Why did he go down to the 
hollow instead of up to the hill, his favourite 
walk, and where a greater expanse of 
loveliness would have presented itself ? 

He saw a horseman coming slowly up 
from the gully, and his heart beat violently. 
Why? He did not know. Was it fear? 
He could not say. He saw the horseman 
stop and dismount. What was the matter ? 
Should he go and offer his aid? No, he 
would wait here just by this uprooted 
sapling, torn up by some storm perhaps. 
No! torn up by an infuriated woman, and 
that woman was gradually drawing nearer 
and nearer to that fatal spot. 

As Sol sat watching the purple sky he 
felt his horse suddenly start under him, and 
he patted its neck. As they went slowly 
on, for the first time in its existence it 
stumbled. He dismounted at once. What 
ailed the poor brute? It was covered with 
sweat, and as he touched it, it fell with a 
groan to the earth. ‘“ Snake-bitten,” said 
Sol, beating the bushes with a stick; 
but the snake had done its work, and was 
gone. The unhappy captain was not even 
to have the advantage of being on horse- 
back in meeting his coming doom. He stood 
watching the poor animal’s death-throes, 
and when all was over turned sorrowfully 
away. As he looked up he started; that 
cloud he had been watching was drawing 
nearer, and lo! it was tipped with burnished 
silver, beautiful to see. He did not note aman 
standing there revolver in hand. Turning 
into the little hut he passed through its 
four bare rooms, but they were not bare to 
him. They were filled with the memories of 
those who had occupied those rooms with 
him, and he felt as if they were present 
there though he spoke no word. He went 
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out again into the open. How close that 
cloud was! It hung as a hazy curtain 
between the moon and himself. He paused 
and looked at it, drawing his trailing cloak 
around him. He looked more like what he 
was, a beautiful, graceful woman, than he 
had done since the night of Mick’s burial, 
as he went slowly on. 

Rutter stood and waited. When he saw 
that long-robed figure he recognised it 
instantly. His heart gave one great throb, 
and then a flood of cruel, bitter hatred of 
the woman who was coming nearer filled 
his soul. 

“Sophy Fielding,” he cried as she stopped 
before him, “I will wipe out all old scores,” 
and before the girl could recover herself he 
fired, aud she fell. The cloud came nearer. 
He bent over her, his weapon still smoking, 
a light of cruel, malicious triumph gleaming 
in his eyes. ‘“ Dead or alive, the placard 
says,” he exclaimed, bending still lower over 
the prostrate form. 

She opened her eyes for a moment and 
looked at him. Muttering indistinctly she 
fired point-blank at him. Without a groan 
he fell beside her. With one convulsive 
effort she spurned him from her. “ Mick, 
my heart’s love,” she cried, looking up at 
the sky, and with a happy smile upon her 
face she fell back dead. 

Mrs. Rutter heard the shots fired, and 
concluded it was some one oppossum-shoot- 
ing, not knowing the difference between the 
report of a revolver and that of a rifle. She 
did not particularly worry over her husband. 
He often went away and made a night of 
it at the grog shanty. She left the door 
unfastened, and going to bed slept soundly. 

.The train in which Mr. and Mrs. Moss 
travelled speeded on its way northwards; 
seated in one of those comfortable, hand- 
some, first-class compartments of the 
N.S.W. Government railway, they ex- 
amined the splendid photos of colonial 
places of interest adorning the car, recog- 
nising the scenes on the Blue Mountains 
where they had lived for a short time. As 
the moon rose in the heavens, they closed 
the gauze-curtain over the lamp that they 
might the better enjoy the moonlight. 

“ How beautiful it is!” said the lady, look- 
ing out over the country through which they 
were passing. “How lovely Malugalala 
must look under this silvery effulgence.” 

“Tt must, though I suppose we shall 
not see many moons there,” replied her 


husband. 
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SHE TOLD HIM OF HER DISCOVERY 


The lady sighed contentedly, and leaned 
back on the cushions. “Ido wish I were 
at Narenita to-night, I feel as if I should 
enjoy a canter in this light.” 

When they arrived at Talworth, Mrs. 
Moss begged hard to go homewards at 
once. She felt strangely restless. After 
some little difficulty they found a convey- 
ance, and driver willing to take them for a 
good consideration. They were both silent 
during the drive, and were not sorry when 
they reached their destination. Before 
going to her room Mrs. Moss made her 
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way to the guest- 
chamber. Why, 
she could not have 
said. She was not 
at all surprised to 
see the room had 
been occupied. 
Seeing the note on 
the table addressed 
to her, she opened 
it and read it :— 


“My DEAR Mrs. 
Moss,” it ran, “ if 
I do not return 
before to-morrow 
morning, come 
down to the hut in 
the hollow. There 
is danger ahead. 
Love. Yours, Sou.” 


She went at 
once for her horse, 
which was fortun- 
ately in the stable, 
and saddled it. As 
she came ‘out she 
saw her husband, 
and said, “ Harry, 
if I am not back in 
an hour and a half, 
bring the buggy 
down to the hut in 
the hollow. I am 
going down there,” 
and she rode away. 
Why she gave that 
message she could 
not have said. She 
cantered along as 
fast as possible, 
and was soon at 
the hollow. All 
was still and 
peaceful. As she passed an uprooted sap- 
ling she looked down and saw what she 
felt she almost expected to see, the dead 
body of Sophia Fielding, Captain Sol of the 
Sun gang. 

Dismounting, she carried the body into 
the hut and placed it in the inner room, 
and then went out to await her husband, 
gently closing the door behind her. She 
was somewhat surprised to see a couple of 
policemen riding along towards her. 

Mrs. Rutter, finding that her husband had 
not returned, went out the next morning, 
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and was horrified on discovering his body 
lying in the thick grass. Screaming at the 
top of her voice she ran along the road to 
meet the mail-boy, who, she knew, would 
be passing about that time. She told him 
of her discovery and urged him to inform 
the police of it, and bid them come to 
carry away the body. She could not 
touch it, and she shuddered as she thought 
of it. On she went to Coruna station; 
hence it was she did not see Mrs. Moss. 
Coming in sight of the house just as the 
police came along, she called to them to 
bring the body up there, which they did, 
while she went back to her neighbours, the 
police having promised to bring the coffin, 
and make all arrangements for the inquiry 
and the funeral. Thus it came about that 
Rutter was buried in the Coruna grave- 
yard, at which Mrs. Moss was not sorry. 

That lady rode on to meet her husband, 
and when he drove up she told him of Sol’s 
letter, and of the finding of the body. “ One 
of my convictions,” she said, sadly. 

“ What will you do with your horse?” 
he said as she dismounted. 

“ Put the saddle and bridle in the buggy, 
and let him go. He will find his way 
home.” 

“ You hold the horse, and I will unsaddle 
your nag.” 

Arriving at the hut they carefully placed 
the body in the buggy and drove back to 
Narenita. Once more the guest-chamber re- 
ceived an occupant cold and still, the last it 
was to receive for many years. Summoning 
Mr. and Mrs. Greenlands, who, they knew, 
would wish to be present, they prepared 
the coffin, a very rough one, it is true, but 
put together by loyal hands, and once more 
a midnight burial took place in the little 
graveyard. They buried her in the grave 
of him she had loved so deeply in life, and 
Mr. Moss performed the rites. 

“What romances are hidden in that little 
spot,” said Mrs. Moss as they entered the 
buggy to return home. 

“ Yes, indeed,” replied Polly Greenlands, 
“and hers, poor misguided girl, was the 
saddest of them all.” 

To this day many in the district wonder 
what became of Captain Sol. Some de- 
clare he has been seen in Queensland; that 
he went across country to Westralia ; that 
he has been recognised in America, in 
Africa, and even in the English House of 
Commons, so vivid is human imagination. 
A few, and only a few, know positively that 
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the one who bore the name sleeps in the 
grave of the one she loved so much, at rest 
in the quiet graveyard on the Malugalala 
run, within sight of the place where was 
enacted the most disastrous scene in her 
career. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—A ROMANTIC MARRIAGE 
CEREMONY 


IX years have passed away since John 
Austin’s will was found, and a great 
many changes have taken place. His 

wishes have been carried out. A beautiful 
monument covers his resting-place, and a 
memorial window in one of the churches 
which had largely benefited by his means 
during his life, records his virtugs, bear- 
ing the legend—in his case true—“ He 
went about doing good.” Malugalala has 
changed hands. It now.belongs to Alfred 
Greenlands, who is a squatter at last. The 
little cemetery was duly gazetted, and is 
dedicated, so there is no likelihood of its 
being disturbed, whoever may reign at 
Malugalala. It is graced by many beauti- 
ful memorials which are the admiration of 
the whole district. One in the corner, with 
just the initials M.“T., 8. F., M. F., is an 
object of interest, and is often visited, while 
the two plain headstones, the one over the 
remains of those who once formed the 
escort, and the other over the bush- 
rangers, invariably lead to the recounting 
of a very romantic story which is not 
likely to die out for many years to come. 
All who visit the little cemetery visit those 
two monuments. 

The fatal slip-panels are gone, and the 
road leading from them is ploughed up and 
thrown into the run. After Robert Hawke’s 
tragic fate Mrs. Greenlands refused to pass 
through that way again. A fresh road was 
made, and a gate erected some eighty yards 
higher up. Even the posts have been taken 
away, and posts and rails corresponding to 
the rest of the fence substituted instead. 

Mr. Nimmo and his family are back at 
Narenita, corroborating Mrs. Moss’s state- 
ment that those who have lived in sunny 
Australia for any length of time are sure to 
return to it. England they found beautiful, 
and love very much, but Australia, ah, no 
words can describe it! To them it is the 
fair gem of the sea, the land of wonderful 
contrasts, the home of the sunniest, bluest 
skies, the place of the purest breezes, and 
the abode of the heartiest, en? aa 
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in the world; Australia Felix, the Queen of 
the Earth ; God's fairest gift of creation. 

Some of the old spots are unchanged, 
and the soft breezes blow gently and 
sweetly over the paddocks; the air is 
still as fresh, pure and clear as ever. The 
passing of years changes them not. 

The good ship Austral was ploughing 
her way quickly and gracefully, outward- 
bound, and was nearing her journey’s 
end. Among her passengers was a fair- 
complexioned gentleman whom we last saw 
some six years ago on the deck of a home- 
ward-bound vessel. His thoughtful, intel- 
lectual face looks older now than it did then, 
and there is an expression of disappointment 
upon it it did not once bear, and yet he is 
one of the most successful men of the day, 
and the most respected too. The passen- 
gers tell one another with something of 
awe that this is Mr. Crapp, the eminent 
writer and novelist, that many of his books 
are in the ship’s library. He is returning 
to the colony, why he does not know. He 
says it is to see old friends, and to convey 
to them his congratulations, but these he 
has already sent by word and by wire. 
Often he asks himself as he paces the 
deck in the shades of evening—Why is he 
returning to the colonies? Ah, why? 

On, on speeds the noble vessel, and as 
she passes between the two bold headlands 
entering the magnificent harbour of Port 
Jackson, Harold Crapp’s heart beats high 
with hope and fear. Will asolitary woman 
in blue be there to meet him? and he 
stands by the bulwarks straining his eyes 
if haply he may catch a glimpse of her. 

As the vessel came to her moorings the 
watcher upon deck is struck by the sight 
of the handsome carriages standing on the 
street outside the wharf. Richly-dressed 
people waited impatiently to rush on board 
to welcome the arrivals, but no one in dark 
blue does he see there. He is astonished 
also at the wonderful improvements effected 
on every side. He had thought the scene 
perfection when he left, but the colonial 
mind is never satisfied. It must progress. 
Nature has done her part, man continues 
to do his. 

Presently the gangways are let down, 
and people rush on board. He turns and 
almost fancies the years have fled back, for 
there are the same kind faces looking into 
his, the same loving hands held out to him 
as they were six long years ago. The first 
to seize his hands in warm, welcoming 
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clasp is Mrs. Moss. She looks younger 
than ever, he thinks, and yet there is a 
change which is not the change of years, 
but that wrought by improved circum- 
stances. An expression of contentment and 
rest beams upon her face, and he can see 
at once the result of the change in her 
affairs. Her dress is plain, but rich and 
handsome. She moves with the air of a 
woman of wealth. 

Her husband is by her side, and how 
well he looks. No one can look at him 
and think of the poor habitué of the 
Domain fast losing all hope in life. They 
are as far apart as are the poles asunder, 
but he could, which he seldom does, tell 
many a sad story of those he had met in 
that fair, lovely spot. He visits it some- 
times that he may recall to himself the 
remembrance of God’s mercy, and be thank- 
ful. He too carries with him the impress 
of affluence. 

Harold looks round for John Millington, 
but he is not there. He is in Queensland 
with his young wife, but his sister Mrs. 
Payten has come to welcome him on their 
joint behalf. 

“You are to stay with us,” said Mrs. 
Moss; “ Mrs. Payten and I have almost 
had a stand-up fight for your possession. 
She wants you to go to Millington’s place, 
a great empty house like that,” with an 
assumption of huge disdain. 

“Now you know I am to keep house 
fc him till Kate and John return,” replied 
the lady in question. 

“Friends, I have taken rooms at the 
Metropole, and I hope you will pardon me 
for to-night at least. Mrs. Moss, I want 
to be alone to-night, I want to think,” and 
he gave her a deep look which she perfectly 
understood. 

“So you shall,” she said gently, patting 
his arm ; “ you shall come to us to-morrow. 
We will send the carriage for you at two. 
Come, we'll drive you to the hotel now. 
It is not far,” and she led the way to a 
very handsome carriage drawn by a splen- 
did pair of horses, sleek and glossy. 

“ They are Prince and Duke, but not the 
originals,” she said as they stepped in. 
Mrs. Payten got in with them. 

“Tf you feel dull, go to the Town Hall; 
there is a grand concert there to-night,” 
said Mr. Moss. “You know we have built 
a magnificent hall since you left, and have 
the largest organ in the world. it is worth 
hearing, I can assure you.” 
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“We had some idea of going ourselves. 
A Miss Franklyn is singing, and she is said 
to be something wonderful,’ added Mrs. 
Moss. 

“Haven't you heard her?” asked Mrs. 
Payten 

“ Not yet.” 

“You should. She is simply grand, and 
so beautiful too. You should go, Mr. 
Crapp, if only to see an Australian beauty. 
She is superb,” said the lady enthusiastically. 

He smiled sadly and glanced at Mrs. 
Moss, who smiled back in sympathy. 

He did indeed feel dull. Whether it 
was the reaction after the voyage or 
what he could not tell. He was un- 
mistakably wretched. Had Milling- 
ton been home he would have tele- 
phoned for him. After dinner he sat 
on the balcony watching the trams 
pass by, but such a feeling of intense, 
utter loneliness came over him that 
he groaned aloud. He was a stranger 
in a strange land. 

“T wish I hadn’t come,” he ex- 
claimed; “I'll go back by the next 
boat. I wonder when it leaves.” He 
rang for the paper, and it was brought 
to him. He opened it, and his eye 
fell on the announcement of the Town 
Hall concert. He looked at his watch. 
It was a quarter to eight. “I'll go 
and hear this wonderful Australian 
beauty, and see what she’s like. 
Fortunately one hasn’t to dress, and 
a cab will get me there in time,” and 
in a few moments he was bowling 
along towards the hall. 

A large crowd was passing in, a 
crowd of well-dressed people, as a 
colonial crowd always is. 

On first entering, the building ap- 
peared to be packed, and he had to 
go right up to the front. He glanced 
round. No chance of seeing any one 
here, he thought. The few moments 
he had to wait for the first number 
he spent glancing round the hall. 
What a beautiful building it is, one of 
the most beautiful of civic chambers. 

His thoughts were called back by 
the commencement of the first item 
on the programme, an organ solo. 
The music rose and fell with sweet 
cadence, now grand and sonorous, 
filling the vast chamber with glorious 
harmony, and then sobbing away as 
if in the far, far distance. A burst 
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of well-deserved applause followed as the 
echoes died away. He turned to his pro- 
gramme—“ Song, ‘Will he come?’ Miss 
Franklyn,” he read. Now we shall see and 
hear this Australian wonder, he thought to 
himself. 

“Miss Franklyn,” said a gentleman 
behind him, “the most beautiful woman 
in Sydney.” 

“T know her,” said a childish voice; 
“she sang at our church last Sunday, and 
I was quite close to her as she came out, 
and she smiled at me. She’s sweet. Here 
the darling comes.” 
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SHE BOWED, BUT WAS OBLIGED TO GIVE AN ENCORE 
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“ Now for the prodigy,” said Harold to 
himself. He looked up, and his heart 
almost ceased to beat. It was the lady he 
had last seen in dark blue on the wharf 
six years ago. It was Martha Fielding, 
dazzlingly beautiful. Her dress was of 
richest white satin veiled with black lace, 
glittering with golden sequins. A garland 
of scarlet roses deep and red crossed her 
bodice, and one of deepest crimson fastened 
with rubies rested in the massive coils of 
her hair. The remembrance of that veil 
of raven black hanging around her, and 
the red rose at her throat when she stood 
on the verandah of “ Moonlight” an out- 
raged queen came back to him in vivid 
distinctness. 

She did not see him, though to him she 
appeared to be in one of her electrical 
moods, as she used to call them, times 
when she felt the unseen presence of those 
in whom she was specially interested. Her 
voice rang out melodiously through that 
grand hall, and the immense audience 
listened in silent rapture, and sighed when 
those full, liquid sounds had ceased. Then 
they arose in loud acclaim, and the floral 
offerings fell in showers around her. She 
bowed, but it was no use; she was oL.iged 
to give an encore. With a pleased, in- 
dulgent smile she gave “ Beautiful roses,” 
which brought down the house. 

When she had retired Harold looked at 
his programme and saw she was to sing again 
in the second part. He had no more idea 
of what the other items were than if he 
had never been there. He sat simply 
raging within himself; feeling at times as 
if he must spring upon the platform and 
demand his love. “But perhaps she is 
married,” he thought, and he fell back in 
his seat, a cold damp breaking over him. 

Presently she returned, and gave “I 
cannot say good-bye.” As she sang her 
final notes her eyes fell, and she recognised 
him. Their eyes met, and they remained 
looking at one another. She heard not the 
applause which followed, nor did he. In- 
voluntarily she began “The Blue Alsatian 
Mountains,” and sang it as she never did 
again. As she left the platform he hurried 
out of the room. He heard, he thought, 
some one following him down the aisle, but 
he heeded not. He went, led by an unseen 
power, to the artistes’ room, and was just 
entering it when the lovely singer came 
out, a cloak wrapped around her. But 
she was stopped by a lady. “Martha;” 
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“Mrs. Moss;” but another voice, a manly 
one, was heard in pained accents, exclaim- 
ing, ‘“‘ Martha—NMiss Fielding,” and turning 
they saw Harold Crapp standing there 
ghastly pale, and trembling. Quietly Mrs. 
Moss drew back and joined her husband 
in the vestibule, where they sat waiting. 

The two stood a moment looking at one 
another. He took both her hands and said, 
“Ts it Miss Fielding still?” 

She bowed her head, a happy smile play- 
ing round her lips. =, 

He led her to a seat, and seating himself 
beside her said, “Martha, I have come 
back. I have come for you. I have your 
troth, you know.” 

“ Yes,” she replied simply, and he took 
her hand. Long they sat and talked. 
Drawing a cutting from a newspaper from 
his pocket he said, “ Darling, what did this 
mean ?”’ 

She laughed merrily as she read it. “How 
did you get it?” she asked. 

“ Rutter gave it me, and when I returned 
it him he threw it on the verandah, so | 
have kept it until now.” 

“ Did you get the other piece ?” 

“ What piece ?” 

“ The fuller account.” 

“No. It was not sent to Rutter. 
came to him anonymously.” 

“T sent them .both to poor Sophy, and 
I suppose she thought she would play him 
a trick. Did you believe it?” 

“Mrs. Moss would not let me,” he said 
earnestly. 

“She is an angel if ever there was one. 
She was here just now. Where is she 
gone ?”’ suddenly remembering the lady. 

“Oh, she is all right. Why did you see 
the Peshawur off that day years ago?” 
asked this very suspicious young man. 

She blushed furiously and looked down. 
“T saw your name in the published list of 
passengers, so I went to see you off,” she 
replied simply. 

“T am going away again.” 

“So soon ?” she whispered. 

“Yes, dearest, and you are going with 
me. You have promised to marry me, and 
you must fulfil that promise to-night.” 

“ To-night ?” she replied in pleased sur- 
prise. This strong-minded, strong-willed 
woman rejoiced to find that he whom she 
loved knew how to rule, and she joyfully 
bent herself to his will. 

“ Yes, we can be married to-night, that’s 
the best of this country, one needn’t waste 
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time over the matter. I'll hunt up a par- 
son. I won't lose you again, darling.” 

“But how about my dress? I cannot be 
married in this. It is black, you see,” and 
her eyes sparkled with mischievousness. 

“ Bother the dress. Take off the black, 
although you look lovely in it, and have 
just triumphed in it.” 

“ But I must have a bridesmaid and you 
a groomsman,” and she laughed softly and 
merrily. 

“Tf I mistake not, Mr. and Mrs. Moss 
are sitting there,” pointing to the corner of 
a lady’s dress at the doorway. ‘“ We 
could not have any one we would wish 
more than they to perform those offices 
for us.” 

“ Very well, just as you wish, ‘ Barkis is 
willin,’” and she arose and made him a 
saucy curtsey. 

He caught her in his arms and kissed her. 

“You wicked man,” she cried, struggling 
to disengage herself from his embrace. 
“Tf any one sees us all Sydney will be 
scandalised.”” They both laughed at the 
idea, and with hearts throbbing with hap- 
piness went in search of their friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moss arose, their faces 
glowing with joy. They could see at once 
what had happened, and were ready with 
their heartiest congratulations. 


“Mrs. Moss, you are the centre of 
romances. You carry them wherever you 


go. We have a pleasing surprise for you. 
Will you be my bridesmaid ? ”’ ; 

“Indeed I will,’ she exclaimed joy- 
fully. ‘Although you ought not to have 
an old married woman for such. Besides, 
you should have four if not six dames 
@honneur. Austral’s beauty demands it.” 

‘No, I will have no one else than your- 
self,” replied Martha. “I shall be a bride 
who has known and tried her bridesmaid, 
and knows how true she is,” and she kissed 
her friend warmly. 

“When is it to be ?”’ asked Mr. Moss. 

“ To-night,” answered Harold joyously. 

“That is grand,” said Mrs. Moss, all her 
romantic nature stirred to the deepest 
depths. ‘“ Where is it to be?” 

“At the Metropole. That’s nearest. I’m 
off for the parson now. You will go to the 
hotel ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Moss. 
riage is at the door.” 

“T ought not to be married in black, 
ought I?” said Martha Fielding as they 
drove along. 
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“No, certainly not. But you can take 
that black veiling off in two minutes, and 
we will get some orange blossom to take 
the place of those roses, and there you will 
be all fixed up, though the roses suit you 
splendidly. What a romantic wedding it 
will be, to be sure. You will receive the 
wedding presents after the event. Are you 
going away for the honeymoon ?” 

“T really don’t know. I have left every- 
thing in Harold’s hands,” she replied in 
a tone of supreme happiness. 

“You shall have our place at Potts’ 
Point if you like, dear. Harry and I will 
run out to aunt’s.” 

“Thank you very much, but we must 
hear what Harold says. I expect he has 
arranged it all.” 

The inmates of the Hotel Metropole 
were in a state of pleasurable excitement 
when it was whispered abroad that a mar- 
riage was to take place there that night, 
and that the bride was to be the beautiful 
Miss Franklyn. 

Harold had some difficulty in getting a 
clergyman to perform the ceremony. One 
of the cathedral clergy had been at the 
concert, and the young gentleman ap- 
pealed to him. At first he hesitated, 
but when he heard the outlines of the 
story he consented. ‘“ You go on to the 
hotel, Mr. Crapp, and I will fix all matters 
up, and join you there,” laughing heartily 
at his unintended pun. 

The Post-Office clock was striking the 
hour of midnight when the bridal party 
entered the large reception-room which had 
been hastily prepared for the ceremony. 
At first it was intended that this should 
take place in one of the private sitting- 
rooms, but so many of the guests staying 
at the hotel, several of whom had been at 
the concert, begged to be allowed to be 
present, that Harold consented to its being 
held in the larger room. 

“Let it be as public as possible,” urged 
Mrs. Moss, and he would have done any- 
thing to oblige her. 

A repast was spread in the dining-hall 
and the customary toasts were drunk. 
After the guests had gone Mrs. Moss asked, 
“What are your movements? Where shall 
you go for your trip?” 

“ To-morrow, or, that is, to-day ”—seeing 
the grey of dawn was streaming in through 
the windows—“ we leave by the nine-five 
train for Talworth. We are going to 
Narenita for a fortnight. You said you 
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would like to visit it, darling,” turning to 
his wife. 

“Indeed I should. I have not been there 
since I left it with mother and the girls 
years ago.” 

“Then that is all right. On our way 
back we shall stay a couple of weeks at 
Gosford. So it will be a month at least 
before we return to Sydney.” 

“Mind you come to us. Be sure and let 
me know when you are likely to arrive, as 
you must hold your reception at Ashcroft 
Hall the day after your arrival. Give me 
plenty of notice, and send on a list of 
friends you would like to be present, Matt. 
You make our place your home until you 
decide upon one of your own.” 

“Indeed you must,” added her husband, 
and the newly-wedded pair were content to 
leave it so. 

“Whatever will John Millington say 
when he hears of it?” said Mr. Moss as 
Harold Crapp stood at the window of their 
carriage wishing them good-bye. 

“T wonder. Will you write and tell 
him?” he replied. 

“ Yes, I'll write to catch to-day’s mail.” 

“And I will write from Narenita,’’ and 
he waved his hand in farewell. 

“ Whoever would have thought it?” re- 
marked Mrs. Moss, leaning back in the 
carriage. “It’s like a wonderful dream, or 
a page from a startling romance. We came 
out to a concert, met a long-lost friend, and 
attended a wedding. It has all come out 
grandly ; just as it should have done,” and 
she heaved a sigh of thankfulness and 
relief. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—‘‘I DISCOVERED THAT WHICH 
PUZZLED SYDNEY'S GREATEST LAWYER ” 


HE house and grounds of Ashcroft 
Hall are the most splendid of all 
Sydney’s beautiful residences. The 

house is situated on a slope overlooking 
the waters of the harbour at Potts’ Point. 
The grounds, most extensive, go down by a 
series of terraces and lawns to the water's 
edge, where a handsome swimming-bath 
and boat-shed occupy one corner of the 
sandy beach. Shade-trees, kiosks, and 
pretty arbours are dotted all over the place, 
the scene from which by day is enchanting, 
and by night like a glimpse into fairy-land. 

_All was brilliantly lighted up one lovely 
night a little over a month after the ro- 
mantic marriage at the Hotel Metropole. 
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Lamps of various colours hung from the 
trees, and in graceful festoons from one 
part to the other. A large electric-light on 
the tower of the house threw its light down 
on the lawns with an effect almost like 
moonlight. Carriages kept rolling through 
the massive gates, and the strains of music 
fell harmoniously on the evening air. Syd- 
ney’s chief society had gathered to do 
honour to Sydney’s queen of song and her 
illustrious husband. 

The bride and bridegroom arrived from 
Gosford the day previously, and were now 
waiting to receive their friends. All the 
beauty and honoured of the city were pre- 
sent—members of Parliament, men and 
women of letters, those high in the pro- 
fessions, with a sprinkling of the clergy, 
among whom was the divine who had per- 
formed the midnight ceremony. Every 
one was interested in the young couple in 
whose honour the gathering was taking 
place. The papers of the day following 
devoted columns to it, and it became the 
topic of universal conversation. 

John Millington and his wife were there. 
They had arrived from the northern colony 
only that morning, and were anxious to 
meet their old friends. As they drove 
along he remarked to his wife, “ 1 wonder 
if Crapp has altered much. Mrs. Moss did 
not say in her letter.” 

“ How romantic their meeting, and mar- 
riage !”’ replied Kate. 

“T suppose we shall have to wait ever 
so long before we can get a word with 
them. That is the worst of these recep- 
tions,” he grumbled. 

He was now a prominent and eminent 
member of his profession, and also one of 
the foremost men in Parliament. In fact, 
his business in Queensland had been on 
matters of State. Both he and Kate have 
altered more than the rest of our friends. 
The lady is sweet-looking and matronly, as 
becomes a mother of two children, and very 
few would recognise in her the weeping 
girl who at Redfern railway-station started 
on that memorable trip to Narenita that 
sad, sad day. She now looks so contented 
and happy, while all her surroundings 
declare she is a person of affluence. Her 
brother, now studying at the university, is 
at the reception, wondering what delays 
her; also Eileen, the newly-wedded wife 
of the doctor who befriended them in the 
day of their adversity, is present with her 
husband. 
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John Millington has the appearance of a 
prosperous, wealthy man of intellectual 
power and ability. That old quickness of 
manner still characterises him, but there is 
a bearing which proclaims that he is a 
man of position. 

Mr. and Mrs. Greenlands are there also. 
They arrived in the city for their annual 
holiday the very day following the Crapp- 
Franklyn wedding, and are now staying at 
Ashcroft Hall. They do not look a day 
older. The eucalyptus-laden air of the 
Australian bush is one of Nature’s best pre- 
servatives of human life and appearance. 

At this moment the bands stationed on 
the lawn strike up “God save the Queen,” 
and the vice-regal carriage rolls up the 
drive; his Excellency and Lady Cameron 
have arrived. 

A couple of hours later a group is sitting 
on the upper terrace, consisting of Lord and 
Lady Cameron, Mr. and Mrs. Crapp, the 
host and hostess, John and Kate Milling- 
ton, and Mr. and Mrs. Greenlands. They 
are enjoying the delightfully refreshing 
breezes from the bay. 

“T seem to know that man there,” said 
John Millington to his host, indicating one 





of the waiters in attendance upon the 
party. 

“JT should think you did,” replied Mrs. 
Moss. “That is Candler. We found him 
in circumstances of great distress, and 
gave him a helping hand. He makes an 
excellent servant and is very quiet.” 

“He would need to be, for he was a 
terrible blatherskite in the days gone 
by.” 

“ Mrs. Moss,” said his Excellency, “ Mr. 
Millington tells me you can give me the 


story connected with that portrait in 
the Wills Office. Everybody takes it 


for the portrait of some dead-and-gone 
official.” 

“Mr. Austin’s portrait, or Mr. Ashcroft’s 
rather,” replied the lady. “Every one 
speaks of him as John Austin, and he pre- 
ferred the name. It was his mother’s, it 
seems,” and she briefly told the story of 
the will. ‘You see,” she said in con- 
clusion, “I discovered that which puzzled 
Sydney’s greatest lawyer,” and she looked 
with a playful expression at her young legal 
friend. 

“What a terrible flatterer you are!” he 
replied, smiling. 


THE END 
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‘Old Mortality’ and Sir Walter Scott 


BY JAMES A. 8S. BARRETT, M.A. 





THE REV. NATHANIEL PATERSON, D.D., GRANDSON 
OF OLD MORTALITY 


From the portrait by John Napier of London, in the possession 
of Miss Paterson, Edinburgh ; the photograph was taken 
specially for this article. 


“TP\HE iniquity of oblivion blindly scat- 
| tereth her poppy,” said Sir Thomas 
Browne, as he reflected on the 
strange chances by which the memory of 
men is perpetuated or allowed to pass into 
forgetfulness. But surely Fate dealt re- 
vengefully, rather than blindly, in the case 
of Robert Paterson, whose forty years of 
labour in repairing and cleaning tombstones 
she rewarded with an unlettered grave. 
“Qld Mortality,” the popular designation 
by which Robert Paterson was widely 
known in the south of Scotland during 
his lifetime, has been rendered famous 
over half the world by the genius of Sir 
Walter Scott; but the date of the real 
hero’s birth, and even the place of his 
death, are to this day matters which admit 
of discussion—“ more than romance, yet 
less than history.” However, leaving all 
doubtful details to Dr. Dryasdust, let us 
glance at the main facts concerning this 
interesting old itinerant, and take a cur- 
sory view of his life-history, of his meeting 


with Scott, and of the fortunes of some 
members of his family who lived to make 
their merit known. 

Robert Paterson, the son of Walter Pater- 
son, farmer, and of Margaret Scott, was 
born in a small cottage at Haggisha’, near 
Hawick, probably in the year 1715 or 1716. 
About the age of twenty-seven he married 
Elizabeth Gray, who had been cook to Sir 
Thomas Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, Dum- 
friesshire ; and the couple were started in 
life by the kindness of Sir Thomas, who 
obtained on their behalf a lease of the free- 
stone quarry at Gatelawbrigg in the parish 
of Morton. Here Paterson built a house 
for himself, and owned ground, it is said, 
sufficient for the keep of a horse and a cow; 
and here he worked as a builder and hewer, 
making also repeated trips into the neigh- 
bouring districts for the purpose of erecting 
and carving gravestones which he supplied 
from his quarry. A man of strong religious 
convictions, he became a member of the 
sect called Cameronians, or Reformed Pres- 
byterians. Energetic and independent, he 
must have been also plain-spoken and blunt, 
as it is said that the Highlanders, on their 
return northwards in 1745-6, were so en- 
raged by his denunciation of them and of 
their cause, that they placed him under 
arrest. 





THE REV. NATHANIEL PATERSON, D.D. 


Being the frontispiece of the Letters to his Family, 
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Paterson’s religious interests led him to 
show espec.al zeal in supplying, or repairing, 
tombstones on the graves of the Covenanters 
in the districts of Dumfries, Galloway, 
and Ayr; and many traces of his work 
may still be seen. In the course of his 
trips he appears to have been absent from 
his family for long periods, and to have 
sent but few remittances for their support, 
until gradually zeal in his self-imposed task 
of perpetuating the memory of the martyred 
Covenanters led him to absent himself 





Hospitality appears to have been freely 
given to Paterson, especially in the manses 
and in the houses of the Cameronian fami- 
lies; and, where that was lacking, he could 
doubtless supply his small wants by under- 
taking work on the gravestones of families 
of the local lairds or others who might 
employ him. An Account, found in his 
pocket-book after his death, and copied for 
Scott by his friend Mr. Train, the super- 
visor of excise at Dumfries, is worth quoting 
here :— 
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DUNNOTTAR CASTLE, IN WHICH IS THE “‘ WHIGS’ VAULT” 


entirely from home. About the year 1758 
his wife despatched her son Walter, a boy 
of ten or twelve years, to search for her 
husband. The lad found his father at work 
on the Cameronian monuments in the old 
graveyard of Kirkchrist, across the river 
from Kirkeudbright, but failed to induce 
him to return. Ten years later Mrs. Pater- 
son and her family, either on their own 
initiative, or with the assistance of the 
father (as one member of the family re- 
ported), removed to Balmaclellan, near 
New Galloway, and there Mrs. Paterson 
made a respectable livelihood by keeping a 
small school. 
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** Gatehouse of Fleet, 4th February, 1796. 
Robert Paterson, debtor to Margaret Chrystale. 


To drye Lodginge for seven weeks . . £0 4 1 

To four Aatchlet of Ait Meal. . . . 0 3 4 

To six Lippies of Potatoes. . . . . 0 1 3 
To Lent Money at the time of Mr. Reid’s 

Dw « ©» «6. 5 4c. 8 oe ® 
To three Chappins of Yell with Sandy 

the Keelman — 00 9 

£015 5 

Received in part. . 010 0 

Unpaid. . . . £0 5 5 


Apart from Scott’s report, in which 
fiction is probably blended with fact, we 
have little means of learning what were 
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the objects and 
thoughts which 
occupied the mind 
of Old Mortality 
during the forty 
years of his pur- 
poseful pilgrimage, 
while he journeyed 
from place to place, 
making the south 
of Scotland, in 
more senses than 
one, a “ theatre of 
Mortality.” Did 
this most prolific 
author of “ Lines 
written in a 
Country Church- 
yard,” we wonder, 
himself compose 
any memorable 
epitaphs ? While 
protecting tombs 
from the tooth of 
“envious time,” did he hold high converse 
with the pious dead, or meditate on the 
“ gigantic note of interrogation in regard to 
the future,” which is the conclusion of every 
epitaph ? Did he ever, perchance in some 
minister’s house, read in the “ Urn-burial”’ 

of Sir Thomas Browne, or the “Cypress 
Grove” of classic Hawthornden? Was 
his heart profoundly stirred by the story of 
some Covenanting hero, or “ village Hamp- 
den,” who had fought obscurely but nobly 
for the “ good old cause”? Or, lastly, did 
he console himself with friends in this his 
pilgrimage, and find a welcome at many a 
hearth? Alas, alas! “It’s gey an’ easy 
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THE COVENANTERS’ TOMB AT STONEHAVEN 


spierin’,” as Stevenson says; but, on the 
character and inner life-history of Old 
Mortality, oblivion has all too effectively 
“scattered her poppy.” 

The circumstances that occasioned his 
meeting with Scott may be briefly narrated. 
About the year 1685, when “ Bloody Claverse”’ 
had made his name a byword and a terror, 
the Privy Council of Scotland, dreading a 
general rising in the south and west, ordered 
the arrest of the Covenanters, who, from 
their religious and political convictions, 
constituted a danger to the Government. 
Many persons, men and women, from 
Galloway and the south, had been im- 
prisoned in Edinburgh; and these, in 
order that they might be out of the 
way, were driven in charge of a guard 
of soldiers to Dunnottar Castle, near 
Aberdeen, in an anti-covenanting dis- 
trict. Of these unfortunates, im- 
prisoned in the “ Whigs’ Vault” in 
Dunnottar Castle, some were banished 
to New Jersey, and some died in cap- 
tivity. About the fortunes of the 
former there hangs an interesting tale 
—but that, as Kipling says, “is another 
story.” To the memory of the captives 
who died at Dunnottar there was 
erected a tombstone, which may still 
be seen in the churchyard at Stone- 
haven. 

When perambulating the south of 
Scotland, Robert Paterson must often 
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have had his feelings roused by tales of the 
barbarities endured by those who suffered in 
the “ Whigs’ Vault.” Either at the request 
of the descendants of some of these persons 
(a not improbable supposition), or of his 
own accord to complete his pious work, Old 
Mortality quitted his usual haunts and 
travellea into a distant part of the country, 
to clean and repair the famous memorial. 
At the same iime, about 1793, it so happened 
that Scott was visiting at Meigle, in Forfar- 
shire, the seat of Patrick Murray, whence 
he made a brief excursion to Stonehaven 
for the purpose of examining the ruins of 
Dunnottar Castle. Strolling out of the 
manse one day, along with his host the 
minister, Scott observed Old Mortality 
busily engaged at his wonted task, and has 
recorded his appearance in the introductory 
chapter of the novel. The description 
(which, as Scott elsewhere informs the 
reader, is true to life) is as follows:—“ A 
blue bonnet of unusual dimensions covered 
the grey hairs of the pious workman. His 
dress was a large old-fashioned coat of the 
coarse cloth called hoddin-grey, usually 
worn by the elder peasants, with waistcoat 
and breeches of the same; and the whole 
suit, though still in decent repair, had 
obviously seen a train of long service. 
Strong clouted shoes, studded with hobnails, 
and gramoches or leggins, made of thick black 
cloth, completed his equipment. Beside him, 
fed among the graves a pony, the companion 
of his journey, whose extreme whiteness, 
as well as its projecting bones and hollow 
eyes, indicated its antiquity. It was 
harnessed in the most simple manner, with 
a pair of branks, a hair tether, or halter, and 
a sunk, or cushion of straw, instead of bridle 
and saddle. A canvas pouch hung round 
the neck of the animal—for the purpose, 
probably, of containing the rider’s tools, and 
anything else he might have occasion to 
carry with him. Although I had never 
seen the old man before, yet, from the 
singularity of his employment, and the 
style of his equipage, I had no difficulty in 
recognising a religious itinerant, whom I 
had often heard talked of, and who was 
known in various parts of Scotland by the 
title of ‘Old Mortality.’” Later in the day 
Scott appears to have tried to get into con- 
versation with Paterson ; but even the glass 
of whisky in the manse, to which he was 
invited, did not unlock his lips. His spirit, 
says Scott, had been sorely vexed by hear- 
ing the psalmody directed by a pitch-pipe 
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in some Aberdeen kirk; and he had no 
freedom for conversation. 

What a subject for the canvas! The 
country churchyard, with its ash-trees and 
tombstones, the figure of Mr. Walker the 
parish minister, the young barrister from 
Edinburgh (“a chiel’s amang you takin’ 
notes, and, faith, he'll prent it”), the worn 
monument with its significant versicle of 
Scottish history, and the thickly-clad figure 
of the old itinerant, interrupted in his task, 
and doubtless giving brief scornful answers 
to Scott’s merely secular questions. Yet, 
had Robert Paterson but known the import- 
ance of that occasion, and how it might 
have been his “ one crowded hour of glorious 
life’ (Cameronianism, as it were, sitting 
for its portrait), would not his lips have 
been unlocked and his heart have poured 
forth all its lore? 

A few years later, 14th February, 1801, 
when Old Mortality had returned to his 
former haunts in the south, Death met him 
on the roadside—at Bankhill, near Locker- 
bie ; or, more probably,as Dr. Laing thought, 
at Bankend in the parish of Caerlave- 
rock. 

Some people saw the old man approach- 
ing, riding uneasily, then falling from his 
pony ; when they had reached the spot, and 
had carried him into a house, he spoke a 
few words, told who he was and where his 
sons lived, and in a short time all was 
over. Intimation was sent to his sons at 
Balmaclellan, but, owing to the depth of 
snow at the time, none of his relatives were 
able to arrive in time for the funeral ; nor, 
in after years, could the exact place of his 
burial be discovered by either Sir Walter 
Scott or his friend Mr. Train. In 1855 his 
name was inscribed on the family tombstone 
at Balmaclellan. But in 1869 the Messrs. 
A. and C. Black, who own the copyright 
of the Waverley Novels, considering that 
satisfactory proof could be shown of his 
having been interred in the churchyard of 
Caerlaverock, set there a headstone to his 
memory. Statues have been erected to Old 
Mortality at Balmaclellan and Maxwell- 
town, and at Philadelphia, U.S.A.; and in 
1897 tablets were placed on his humble 
birthplace—the cottage at Haggisha’. 

_ Turning now to consider the genesis of 
the novel called after Old Mortality, let us 
look into Scott’s study at No. 39 North 
Castle Street, Edinburgh, on a morning in 
May 1816. Mr. Train, the friend from 
Dumfries, has come to town, bringing with 
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‘Old Mortality’ and Sir Walter Scott 


him several Scottish curios and further 
gleanings from the “realm of old-world 
story.” He calls at Scott’s house, and finds 
him at work in the famous sanctum. Soon 
they fall to discussing a picture of Claver- 
house that hung in its accustomed place 
over the mantelpiece. “ Might he (Claver- 
house) not,” said Mr. Train, “be made, 
in good hands, the hero of a national 
romance?” “ He might,” said Scott, “ but 
your western zealots would require to be 
faithfully portrayed in order to bring him 
out with the right effect.” ‘And what,” 
resumed Mr. Train, “if the story were to 


(stc), wealthy merchant of Baltimore, whose 
daughter Elizabeth in 1803 married Jerome 
Bonaparte, Napoleon’s youngest brother 
and king of Westphalia. But an examina- 
tion of the will of Mr. Patterson, the father 
of Madame Bonaparte, has established the 
fact that his Christian name was William, 
not John, and that he was a native of 
Tanat, County Donegal, Ireland. Old 
Mortality’s descendants, however, were 
destined to rise, not by the fortuitous cir- 
cumstance of relationship, but by the slow 
recognition of worth. One of his grandsons, 
Nathaniel by name, after a course of study 





OLD MORTALITY 


By Mr. Tom Hunt, R.S.W.; reproduce’ from Mr. George Napier’s The Homes and Haunts of Scott, 
by permission of Mr. Napier, the owner of the original painting. 


be delivered as if from the mouth of Old 
Mortality? Would he not do as well as 
the Minstrel did in the Lay?” Thus it was 
that the picture of Claverhouse occasioned 
the writing of Old Mortality (which Tenny- 
son considered to be Scott’s greatest novel) ; 
and that Mr. Train’s remark, afterwards 
followed up by the forwarding of all par- 
ticulars he could learn regarding Robert 
Paterson, led to the story’s being named 
after, and, as it were, put into the mouth 
of, Old Mortality. 

Robert Paterson had three sons, Robert, 
Walter and John. And it was long believed 
that his son John, who emigrated to Balti- 
more about 1776, was the Mr. Patterson 


at Edinburgh University, became minister 
at Galashiels in 1821. As the friend of Sir 
Walter Scott he frequently visited Abbots- 
ford, and was likewise visited by George 
Thomson, the “ Dominie Sampson.” of Guy 
Mannering. In 1833 he was transferred to 
St. Andrew’s parish, Glasgow, where, after 
the Disruption, he formed, and faithfully 
ministered to, the congregation of Free 
St. Andrew’s, being widely respected and 
beloved; and in 1850 he was appointed 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Free Church of Scotland. A great walker, 
and a keen angler, he also took considerable 
interest in mechanics, and has been regarded 
as the inventor of a form of life-boat. But 
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throughout the length and breadth of Scot- 
land he was best known as the author of 
The Manse Garden. That little book, 
written at Galashiels, and published anony- 
mously (lest the reverend author, as the 
Preface quaintly states, should seem to be 
giving more thought to his own garden 
than to the Lord’s vineyard), has passed 
through many editions, and may still be 
read with pleasure and profit. Just as the 
well-known saying of the Laird of Dumbie- 
dykes (Jock, when ye hae naething else 
to dae, ye may aye be sticking in a tree; 
itll be growing, Jock, when ye’re sleeping.” 
Scott’s Heart of Midlothian) led to increased 
planting of trees in Scotland, so Dr. Pater- 
son’s little volume, in which he praised the 
holly for its beauty and shelter—thinking 
probably of the fine holly hedge in his own 





“manse garden” at Galashiels—-led to an 
unprecedented demand for that hardy and 
ornamental evergreen. 

Dr. Nathaniel Paterson died in 1871; and 
his Letters to his Family, with a Memoir, 
were published in 1874. In the remarkable 
photograph of him, prefixed to that volume, 
readers may surely believe that they discern 
some lineaments of Old Mortality, repro- 
duced in his grandson’s noble countenance. 
A brother of Nathaniel was minister at 
Kirkurd in Peeblesshire, and author of the 
Legend of Iona. 

Such, in outline, is the story of the old 
Cameronian Robert Paterson, who dotted 
the south of Scotland with stony records of 
noble lives,—martyrs on whom the simple 
epitaphs confer a distinction beyond the 
“boast of heraldry.” 


Vallombrosa 
AN AUTUMN JOURNEY IN ITALY 


BY MADAME SOPHIA V. BOMPIANI 


HE legends of nearly a thousand years 
linger about the woods of Vallom- 
brosa. There the monks of the 

Middle Ages founded a monastery which 
existed until the year 1880, and there poets 
and philosophers have loved to retire from 
the turmoil of a busy world. On a height 
of the Apennines in a valley of the Proto- 
magno is the Vallis Umbrosiae—the shady 
valley—Vallombrosa; rendered celebrated 
by a single mention in Milton’s immortal 


Paradise Lost. There are forests of pines, 
tall and dark green on the top, the straight, 
bare trunks looking like the columns of a 
noble temple. This is 


“the solemn solitude 
Of Vallombrosa’s antique wood” 


sung by T. Buchanan Read in his beauti- 
ful poem Brushwood. Ampére, in the 
Voyage Dantesque, thinks it strange that 
the great Italian poet was never here; 

although he finds no reference to 
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Vallombrosa in the Divina Com- 
media nor in the Lyrics of Dante. 
But that poem is rich in descrip- 
tions of the mountains of the 
Casentino near, where it is certain 
that Dante spent much time in 
his youth and afterwards when 
exiled from Florence. On the 
level plain of Casentino is the 
battlefield of Campaldino, where 
Dante in his twenty-fourth year 
fought as a Guelph. The highest 
mountain there is the Falterona, 
from the summit of which, in the 
bitterness of his soul, the exile 
cursed the whole valley of the 
Arno and the beautiful city which 











he was never to re-enter. The Inferno, 
Purgatorio and Paradiso are full of refer- 
ences to this region. On the western slope 
of the Falterona at 1062 feet above the 
sea, in the centre of a hollow, wells up a 
perennial, clear, cold spring of water which 
is the source of the river Arno. This is the 


‘*fiumicel che nasce in Falterona 
E cento miglia di corso nol sazia.” 


The seventeenth Canto of Purgatorio be- 
gins with a description of a mountain fog, 
just such as those which are now so common 
there— 

‘*Ricorditi lettor se mai nelle Alpe 
Ti colse nebbia.” 


Vallombrosa 


refreshes the soul. The ancient Foresteria 
or guest-house is now the hotel Croce di 
Savoia. It is a long, low building about 
two hundred years old, like the church and 
the convent. In the corner room first floor 
the Honourable George P. Marsh, for many 
years United States Minister to Italy, 
breathed his last, and his body was carried 
down the mountain, there being then no 
train, by the students of the Forestry 
Institute. 

The inhabitants of the place believe 
that Milton visited Vallombrosa, and even 
that he wrote there Paradise Lost, dictating 
it in his blindness to his daughters. But 
apart from the fact that he visited Italy in 





Dante and his master, 
Virgil, surprised towards 
evening by the thick, wet 
vapour, issue out of it as it 
becomes faintly lit by the 
sun’s declining rays, and 
see the valleys already 
dark while the mountain 
peaks catch the light. I 
remember the exquisite 
beauty of a mountain fog 
in September at Vallom- 
brosa. Down in the valley 
of the Arno, where we 
were used to see towns 
scattered here and there 
on the hills, nothing could 
be seen but a _ misty, 
frozen-like lake, white as 
a glacier, which the 
mountains held in their 
arms. There it stayed for 
hours, a lovely vision until 
melted away by the warm sun. Then the 
towns came out again, each on its own hill 
or in its own valley. Waves on waves of 
billowy mountains stretched away before 
the delighted eye from the little summer- 
house in front of the hotel, once the guest- 
house of the monastery, where we gathered 
to pass an idle hour in company and watch 
the sun at evening sink behind the pines. 
Lazily we gazed at the red sky; the long 
streamers of light penetrating the aisles 
of the thick forest; at the shadows settling 
on the valley; at the distant spires and 
towers softly disappearing as night settled 
down, and at the coming out of moon and 
stars. This is a place for repose. The 
pure air scented with the pines invigorates 
the body, and Nature’s beauty calms and 
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his youth and was known in Rome as a 
frequenter of the house of Leonora Baroni, 
who sang to her own accompaniment on 
the harp and is buried in the church of 
the Scala Santa, where her epitaph may 
be seen on a mural tablet, it is doubtful 
whether Milton ever visited Vallombrosa. 
It is true that the lines of Book I, Paradise 
Lost— 


‘‘Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 
High over-arched imbower,” 


have contributed much to the celebrity of 
the place. But he might have heard of 
its shady forests while in Florence, and 
the expression, “ thick as autumnal leaves,” 
is not adapted to the forests of pines, with 
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their pin-like leaves that fall like rain 
upon the ground, making a soft, thick, 
odorous carpet, but not a rustling mass of 
dry leaves, such as fall red and yellow from 
maples and beeches, oaks and elms in 
other forests. Perhaps this idea came also 
from the name of a small building two 
hundred years old, once also a Foresteria 
of the monastery, perched on the summit 
of a hill above the hotel. This is called 
the Paradisino or little Paradise, and you 
can never persuade a Vallombrosian that 
Milton has not been there, or that he did 
not there write Paradise Lost. It is a 
small, low, white house, with little square 
windows and a stone porch in front, from 
which you see the whole valley of the 
Arno. A _ real home-sick longing for 
Florence came over me as I saw the 
beautiful city lying there in the hollow of 
the mountains, so clear in the autumn 
sunlight that the dome of the cathedral 
Santa Maria del Fiore, ordered by the 
early Florentines to be made by the archi- 
tect “the most beautiful church in the 
world,” and the jewel-like tower of Giotto 
were visible although so far away. Two 
glass windows in some other cupola or 
bell-tower shone like diamonds, reflecting 
their light up to where I stood in the little 
Paradise. Far away on its route, from the 
spring on the top of Falterona through the 
Casentino to Florence, Pisa and the sea, 
I saw the Arno, a broad, yellowish strip 
of uneven width, still up on the mountains 
and looking like neither land nor water. 
Truly the young lady who came all the 
way from Wales to enjoy Vallombrosa was 
not wrong in calling little Paradise a 
“heavenly spot.” There she spent her 
holiday, delighting in the unobstructed 
view at morning, noon and evening of the 
broad valley and the surrounding Apen- 
nines, and only leaving that eyry when 
the advanced season closed the house and 
sent her down to the larger building. She 
is an anti-vivisectionist, setting forth at 
all times the wickedness of cruelty to 
animals, and telling of the Professor in 
Florence who in ten years killed and 
tortured seventy thousand animals for the 
good of humanity. She is also a graduate 
of Oxford University, and for amusement 
sits out in her light wicker chair in the 
middle of the open meadow studying 
algebra. But for all this she does not 
disdain, being one of a wealthy English 
family, to wear beautiful dresses and splen- 
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did diamond rings. Ours was a motley 
company of Italians, and of English and 
American residents in Italy. There was 
the General from Naples, a tall, soldierly- 
looking man, but shorn of all his splendour 
without the uniform. He was a bride- 
groom, having only three months before 
married the widow of his friend, another 
General, and she had a young lady daughter. 

There was ex-Lady M., who fifteen years 
ago married an Italian baron, ex-officer in 
the navy, and with him immediately left 
the busy haunts of men and women and 
bought an old palace at Monte Circeo on 
the Mediterranean coast, happy there as 
a queen, with all the country sights and 
sounds and loves around her. But time 
proved that early habits and associations 
were too strong both for her and the baron, 
and they have gone to live again in Rome. 
With her was a young lady niece from 
England, every muscle of whose lithe body 
served her for long excursions over the 
mountains of the Consuma and Pratomagno 
and Camaldoli. Even the guide was out- 
done by her capacity for walking, and con- 
fessed himself conquered when she dragged 
him fifty miles in two days to Camaldoli 
and La Verna and back. There was also 
the Roman archeologist, with his American 
wife and his daughter. He was always 
seen early in the morning out in the 
summer-house preparing some of those 
interesting articles on Roman topography 
which have made his namefamous. Seventy- 
one days he had been at Vallombrosa breath- 
ing the pure mountain air, and exercising 
towards evening on the meadow with bat 
and ball. There was also the ex-singer, 
an American lady who has -had great 
success on the stage in St. Petersburg and 
in South America, but is now married for 
the second time to a rich Italian, and lives 
in the villa in the Barberini Gardens at 
Rome. Poor mother! she sings no more 
now, for her daughter, seventeen years old 
(an American girl), dying of consumption, 
occupies all her thoughts. She can 
scarcely keep back her tears as she sees 
the wasting away of the beloved daughter, 
who is hardly able to stand and walks with 
trembling steps. 

There is the lady writer for numberless 
magazines and newspapers, taking notes 
and occupying in the fresh morning the 
other summer-house, as absorbed over her 
writing as the archzologist is over his. 

There also are two New Yorkers, husband 
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and wife, he seventy-eight years old and 
she much younger, who have lived twenty- 
two years in Florence, but sometimes spend 
their winters in Rome. He is a lover of 
the fine arts, and a poet. They have rooms 
in the Villino Medici, on a little hill near 
the hotel, and come in to meals, and in 
the evening to form part of the social circle. 

In the house, visible only when his 
duties call him out of his little den, called 
the Bureau, is a famous German philosopher 
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in the Florentine Chronicles of Giovanni 
Villani. Dono or Domino Alto, a venerable 
bishop of Pistoia, also wrote a quaint life 
of the monk, telling how he forgave a man 
who had killed his brother. Meeting his 
enemy in a narrow street near San Miniato 
in Florence on a Good Friday, Gualberto 
remembered what day it was, and forgave 
him when he saw the man stretching out 
his arms in the form of a cross and implor- 
ing pardon. For this, Christ upon a crucifix 
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of the Positive school, who in the summer 
months condescends to direct the estab- 
lishment, and the rest of the year enjoys 
the quiet of the mountain almost alone. 
He is known in Germany as the Hermit 
of Vallombrosa. 

Last of all, and only for two days, was 
a youthful German astronomer, a gentle 
boy, who yet had left a little lady-love 
behind him, and was going to Chicago for 
astronomical study. 

The history of Saint Giovanni Gualberto, 
who founded a monastery on this spot 
nearly a thousand years ago, may be read 


inclined His head and gave him grace to 
retire from the world and to become a 
monk; first at Miniato and afterwards, 
being displeased with the corrupt character 
of the abbot there, at Camaldoli, and finally 
at Vallombrosa. Many wonderful things 
are told by this Dono Alto of San Gual- 
berto; of his rigorous fasts and great 
humility; of the miracles he performed 
and the growth of the monastery at Vallom- 
brosa. The “servant of God,” Giovanni, 
took so little food and drink that he seemed 
not to eat or drink, but only to avoid dying 
of hunger and thirst. When he felt thirst 
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out of the hours for meals he assuaged it 
by putting his hands and feet in cold water. 
He grew so weak from fasting that his 
teeth at last were locked together, so that 
to put anything in his mouth it was neces- 
sary to force them open with a knife. In 
consequence of this sanctity he was chosen 
by the friars of Vallombrosa and the Abbess 
Ita, who gave much wealth to the monastery, 
for abbot, and when in his great humility 
he refused the honour, they took him by 
force from bed and placed him in the 
abbot’s chair. 

Once when a Pope with numerous at- 
tendants came to the monastery to rest 
and there was no food for them, Father 
Giovanni ordered the cook to fish in a 
pond near, where no fish had ever been 
found. What was the wonder of the 
servant to find and draw out struggling 
from the water two large pike! The 
venerable Padre Messere San Giovanni 
took them gladly, and immediately ordered 
them to be prepared for “ Messere lo papa.” 

It were too long to tell of the many 
“ miracles ” he performed ; of the bread that 
was brought to him by a marvellous youth 
when he had given all he had away to the 
poor; of the leper whom he sent to wash 
in the Arno and then saved from drowning. 

Half-way up the rocky stairs to the 
Paradisino, at the first landing where after 
climbing half dizzy you sit down on the 
friendly stone to rest, is an inscription in 
the grey rock telling of one of these miracles 
wrought by Saint Gualberto. And there 
below it, little by little you perceive a 
stretched-out figure wrought in the moun- 
tain rock; first a face, then arms and 
hands holding tight to the breast a cross, 
then the long flowing tunic of the friar. 

In the year 1880 the Italian Government, 
finding that the cowled friars wore sacks, 
“pieni di farina ria,” as Dante expresses 
it in the twenty-second Canto of Paradiso, 
and that their idleness and corruption were 
an evil to the place, converted the great 
convent built two hundred years before, 
with its long, wide halls opening on either 
side into many cell-like rooms, into a school 
for forestry, leaving the adjacent chureh 
as it was. The fat, long-bearded, brown- 
togaed, bare-footed monks, who said their 
prayers and sang their psalms day and 
night in the church and did little else all 
the year, gave place to young men, straight 
and strong as the pines in the forests about 
them. 
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Hard study, measured food and wine 
took the place of lazy repetitions and an 
idle, luxurious life. There are now col- 
lections of the woods of the various trees; 
of the seeds; of the plants; of the birds, 
the beasts and reptiles in and about Vallom- 
brosa. The great kitchen, with its low, 
square, ancient fire-place, and an immense 
chimney-cap hanging over all in the middle; 
and the old dining-room, with its pictured 
tree, every leaf and branch of which bears 
the face of some old abbot of the monastery, 
now resound to the gay voices of young 
men. 

While we were at Vallombrosa three 
hundred pine trees, each one hundred 
years old, were condemned to be cut down. 
If left too long these trees decay and fall, 
and it is necessary to make this selection 
at stated periods. Their places are sup- 
plied by new trees set out every year in 
gardens on the mountain sides and tended 
by the students of the Forestry Institute. 
The Minister of Agriculture goes up to 
Vallombrosa every year to honour this 
planting, and give his name to the garden 
of that year. The fall of these monarchs 
of the forest resounded like the breaking 
of the waves upon the sea-shore, or like 
a cannon-shot in the bombardment of a 
city. I went to the forest every morning 
to see the woodmen with their heavy axes 
cut one side of the tree, until at last it 
yielded and fell with a great crash on the 
other side. These are those tall pines 


‘*whose only boughs 
Are gathered round their dusky brows.” 


To see one down on the ground, with 
the branches broken and the green boughs 
trembling after that great fall, wakens pity 
in a tender heart as if it were a human 
being. 

“See,” said the young peasant woman 
standing by me, “so must we all end.” 


This thought touched me so that I 
went up and stroked the boughs as 


tenderly as if they could feel and under- 
stand my pity. Then from compassionating 
these fallen trees I turned to pity the two 
poor women waiting there to gather into 
faggots the chips of the bark quickly 
stripped off by the woodmen. “ Signora,” 
they said, “we are so poor. This wood 
is all we have in winter, when it is so cold 
up here and the snow is three feet high. 
Nothing grows here ; nothing but the pines; 
the mountain is so high.” Although 
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both were so young and delicate-looking, 
one had a husband and two children, and 
the other was an orphan and a widow, 
with two children and an old mother-in- 
law dependent on the little she could do. 
Then, 
‘*her brush-load shadowing her face, 
Her upright figure full of grace,” 


my peasant friend of the forest, who could 
draw a lesson and a moral from a fallen 
tree as well as any cultured graduate of 
universities, went away to the low cabin 
where her days are spent in mountain 
poverty. “Oh, Signora!”’ she had said, as 
she looked at my travelling dress that seemed 
so shabby to me, “ what a beautiful dress!” 
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The Hay Harvest 


BY ALICE 


ERE in England the making of hay 
requires some little time. In the 
southern counties the sun may be 

strong enough to dry the grass in a few 
days, but in the northern this is not the 
case, and there the hay is often piled up 
into rounded pikes, five or six feet in height, 
and so left for two or three weeks for the 
wind to penetrate it, so that the drying 
begun by the sun may be effectually com- 
pleted. After this, the hay is stacked. 

But in the high Alps of Switzerland, 
haymaking, in fine weather, is never more 
than an affair of three days. The sun is 
very powerful, but of more account than 
the heat of the sun is the natural dryness 
of the atmosphere, which causes a quick 
evaporation of all forms of moisture and 
which makes the air so valuable as a tonic 
both to the sick and to the healthy. 

In the long Swiss valleys which border on 
the northern plains of Italy, the gathering 
in of the hay is done almost entirely by 
Italians, the natives finding a sufficiency of 
occupations in their own household affairs 
and in the service of the visitors who flock 
to the district during the summer months. 
Bands of haymakers, men and women, 
come up from Lombardy in July when the 
grass is long. They fix on a line of march 
and work along it from village to village, 
staying in each until all the hay belonging 
to its inhabitants has been cut and stacked. 
They journey all the way on foot, walking 
through the cool of the night and the early 
morning and sleeping through the heat of 
the day. Sometimes they get a lift from a 
passing cart, and they will sit along the sides 
and back, swinging their feet to and fro like 
children, laughing for sheer lightness of 
heart, and singing part-songs in those sweet, 
harmonious, musical voices which come to 
them with their southern birth. Their 
baggage is simple; the private possessions 
of each individual comprise a bundle and a 
huge coloured cotton umbrella, and in addi- 
tion to these there is a polenta pot, which is 
generally common property. 

They are a picturesque people, with black 
hair and eyes, brown skins, and teeth that 
gleam white by contrast. The men are 
wor | tall and graceful, but the women, 
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more often than not, are short and thick-set, 
probably in consequence of the amount of 
field-work that they do from their childhood 
upwards. Many of them have very beauti- 
ful features, and they all possess the eharm 
of perfect health and strength. Like all 
southern people they are fond of colour, 
and introduce it in a very cunning manner 
into their costumes. The dark trousers of 
the men are fastened round the waist with 
a sash of scarlet or purple or some other 
gay colour, and the shirt, which they throw 
open at the neck when they get heated with 
their work, is coloured, often blue. The 
rest of their outfit consists of a cotton 
neckerchief, which they never. appear to 
remove, a soft felt hat, and a coat which they 
more often carry than wear. The women 
wear a rather short black skirt, closely 
kilted over the hips, whence it falls in 
pleats; a long-sleeved white shirt, a 
black bodice, strapped over the shoulders, 
and laced with red, a coloured kerchief 
crossed over the breast and tucked in at 
the waist. The black hair is plaited up 
with strands of green braid and the head is 
covered with a kerchief. They wear wooden 
shoes, and thick knitted scarlet gaiters as 
a protection against snake-bites. Nearly 
every woman carries a little silver crucifix 
round her neck. Occasionally one sees a 
costume which is a slight variation on this 
-—-probably because its wearer comes from a 
different district of Italy. In this, the skirt 
is not kilted, and in place of the head-ker- 
chief a soft, black felt hat is worn, in shape 
something like the Tyrolean, with a grey 
feather in the band. In the hair are large 
silver combs, shaped like scallop shells, one 
on either side of the head. 

English meadows are beautiful, but no 
English meadow ever even distantly ap- 
proached a Swiss one for glory of colour. 
Directly the snow has gone, the flowers 
come—anemones, crocuses, soldanellas fol- 
lowing one another in quick sucéession ; 
then comes a burst of blossom from a 
myriad of insignificant plants, and the 
grass is a gorgeous enamel of brilliant 
hues. There are mountain ranunculi and 
potentillas, white and yellow; gentians of 
every shade of blue, some small as field 

















forget-me-nots, others as large as Canter- 
bury Bells; purple rampion, yellow ane- 
mones, blue campanulas, _tri-coloured 
pansies, violets, white and blue ; primulas, 
pink and purple ; orchises, vetches, tares, 
trefoils, geums, forget-me-nots, and a score 
of dainty blooms which only grow in high 
altitudes. In June and July these lowlier 
plants give place to more aspiring ones— 
white marguerites, yellow hawkweed, red 
campion, pink bistort—which can hold 
their heads level with the lengthening grass, 
which is now putting forth reddish-brown 
blossoms. Sometimes the bistort is so thick 
that the meadow looks, when the wind 
passes over it, like a sea of pink waves with 
crimson troughs. 

The haymakers go forth early in the 
morning to their work. The men lead in 
long straight rows, sweeping down grass 
and flowers with their keen seythes. The 
women follow, turning the grass over with 
large wooden forks. This work continues 
for the whole of the first day. Sometimes, 
under the combined influence of the hot sun 
and the valley wind, the grass is dry by the 
second day. Should it not be, it is turned 
and left for another day, while more 
meadows are mown. When it is quite dry, 
the women draw it into lines with large 
wooden rakes ; then the lines are raked into 
small cocks. The hay-cart, a long, low, 
lightly-built vehicle, is brought up, and one 
man stands in it to receive the hay which 
the others toss up with their forks. Slowly 
out of the chaos of flying hay emerges a 
huge, square, compact mass, which finally 
assumes such proportions that one marvels 
how so frail a foundation can support it. 
But the men are masters of their art; they 
trim, and pack and press, and balance 
the erection with wonderful dexterity and 
nicety, and when the cart has been suffi- 
ciently loaded, bind the hay tightly down 
to it with long ropes of plaited leather. The 
horse is harnessed into the shafts, and slowly 
and ponderously the moving haystack 
makes its way towards the village. Children 
and even grown-up visitors take rides on 
the top of the hay-cart, clinging for dear life 
to the leathern ropes with every sway and 
lunge of the caravan over the ruts in the 
rough-made field-road. 

The long and severe winter, lasting some- 
times from November till April, makes it im- 
possible to stack hay out of doors. It is stored 
up in the hay-house, which forms a very con- 
siderable portion of almost every dwelling- 
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house that has any pretensions to size. 
They are generally built at the end or on 
one side of the building, and are entered by 
large wooden doors. The cart stops at these 
doors, the hay is unroped, tossed down into 
the house and there stacked up. The walls 
are pierced with great window openings, 
sometimes reaching a height of twelve feet, 
which are filled with woodwork, black with 
age and weather, and carved in open 
patterns, through which the air can pass to 
the hay stored within. Judging by out- 
ward appearances, half the buildings in the 
villages are hay-houses, and in truth a goodly 
quantity of hay must be required to feed all 
the horses, cows, goats and sheep of the 
village during the seven months of the year 
that they spend in their stables. 

The Italian haymakers as a rule lodge 
with the villagers. But the present writer 
knew a Swiss landowner who preferred to 
provide accommodation himself for the 
labourers he was employing in his meadows. 
There were sixty of them, so he put upa 
temporary building for them at the entrance 
tothe village. There were two large sleep- 
ing-rooms in it, one for the men, and one for 
the women, and according to their em- 
ployer’s account, the haymakers lived there 
in complete happiness, laughing, joking, 
singing, but rarely, if ever, quarrelling. 

Both men and women seem very strong 
and healthy, and undoubtedly possess re- 
markable powers of endurance, and yet 
their food is of the simplest and most 
meagre—cheese, polenta, water, and, oc- 
casionally, a little coffee. Polenta, that is, 
ground maize, is a national dish in Italy, 
and on the window-sills and balconies of 
every little wooden house one passes on the 
journey down to the Lombard plains, one 
sees strings of great yellow heads of maize, 
placed there todry in the sun. Polenta can 
be prepared in a variety of ways, and some 
of these make very delicious dishes, but as 
eaten by the haymakers it is simply a 
water-porridge. When they wish to pre- 
pare it in the hay-field, they build up a fire- 
place of stones, or merely make a hollow in 
a wall by removing some of its middle 
stones; this is filled with dry grasses, 
leaves and branches, which soon make a 
brisk fire, on which the black pot filled with 
meal and water is placed. Any one passing 
by gives it an occasional stir, and it is 
allowed to boil till it becomes a thick paste. 
Sometimes it is eaten hot from the pot; 
sometimes it is left till cold, when it is 
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turned out as a solid cake. When the meal- 
time comes, a piece of linen is spread on 
the grass, the polenta-cake is placed upon 
it, also a pale-coloured, mild cheese, made 
from skim milk. Each person helps him- 
self to hunks of polenta, and with a small, 
hook-shaped knife digs out a piece from the 
cheese, which is passed round. It is avery 
satisfying meal—not to say solid and heavy, 
at least to an English digestion. The drink 
is pure water, kept cool by placing the cans 
containing it in the nearest running stream. 

On Sunday mornings the haymakers go 
to mass in the little Roman Catholic church 
which is found in most Swiss villages of any 
size, even if the canton be Protestant. If 
there is no room for them inside the build- 
ing, they stand reverently outside the door 
till the service is over. For the rest of the 
day they lounge about on the steps of the 
fountain, or on the many benches that are 
always found in the sunny spots of Swiss 
villages. Or if they are of a cleanly dis- 
position, they go down to the river and wash 
their clothes and themselves. It is not at 


all unusual to see, on a Sunday afternoon, 
those men and boys, who have no women- 
kind of their own to fend for them, kneeling 
on the washing-boards that slope from the 
bank into the river, rubbing and pounding 
away at their shirts and stockings in quite 
the orthodox fashion, rinsing them out, and 
spreading them in the sun to dry. Their 
clothing finished, they set to work upon 
their own persons. 

One very striking characteristic of these 
people is their neatness. Old clothes, yes ; 
patched, yes, and such patches! but no 
rags. A bodice, once black but now green 
with age and wear, may bear a patch as 
black as its owner’s eyes. A pair of 
trousers of greenish-yellow hue may be 
decorated in the various parts with squares 
and oblongs of black or grey. A shirt that 
has become of an azure shade by reason of 
frequent washings may carry in the middle 
of the back a patch of the deepest gentian 
blue. One may even see patches of cloth 
on the heels of the thick knitted stockings 
of the men. But no rags! 





An Experience on the Yukon River 


BY G. L. LAMONT GORDON, A.M. 


T is a common occurrence in all northern 
lands to have slight floods in the spring, 
when the early rains and melting snow 

rush down the mountain sides and cause 
what are known as “freshets”; but the 
“break-up,” as the Indians and miners 
designate it, of a mighty river like the 
Yukon is quite a different experience. 

The Yukon, as no doubt most of my 
readers know, is over 2000 miles long from 
its source near Skagway on the southern 
strip of Alaska, bordering on British Colum- 
bia—and, by the way, that same strip should, 
beyond a doubt, belong to Canada; but our 
American cousins at present hold it, pend- 
ing a settlement of, to us residents, that 
long, weary matter known as “ The Alaskan 
Boundary Question.” 

Asking pardon for the above slight di- 
gression, we follow the, at first, small stream 
as far as the town of Bennett, B.C., where 
it spreads out into a beautiful lake, on the 
left of which is situated the town. In 1899 
and 1900, being the terminus of the one and 
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only railroad of Alaska, the “ White Pass 
and Yukon R.R.,” forty miles long, ten of 
which are in American territory, Bennett 
was a very thriving, busy town, with hotels 
and restaurants by the score, and scow- 
building yards. Here all going into the 
interior had to halt to await the steamboats ; 
or in winter to “ mush ”’ it, z. e. to walk on 
the ice-trail; or, as the majority did, go by 
dog-sled. 

Many went from Bennett, carrying with 
them all their belongings, in scows—flat- 
bottomed barge-like boats—suitable for 
going over rapids. 

Leaving Bennett Lake, one passes through 
what is called “Fifty- Mile” river to 
another expansion named “ Marsh Lake,” 
then through a passage called “ Lewis 
River” to “ Lake Tagish,” at the head of 
which the police had a lovely post with 
large barracks. I might mention here that 
at this post we saw some beautiful steam- 
launches, or pinnaces, hauled up on the 
bank and going to ruin. I asked the 
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constable whc came down 
to inspect us, why it was? 
His reply was character- 
istic. “It is because the 
Government were ignorant 
concerning the depth of 
the river. Those boats 
would do splendidly on the 
St. Lawrence, but when 
they were sent up to us, 
sir, we boys had a good 
snigger, and said that it 
was like all else that is 
done at Ottawa, or at any 
seat of government. Those 
‘Intelligence Department’ 
fellows think they know 
all, and know naught; and 
that’s why the people have 
to pay such high taxes.” 

Leaving Fort Tagish, we 
sailed on to “Old White 
Horse,” at the entrance to 
the celebrated “ Miles Can- 
yon.” Here there is a 
tramway which goes round 
the canyon and the “ White 
Horse Rapids” for four 
miles. This is the most 
dangerous spot in the 
river’s course, and one is 
forcibly reminded that it is 
so by seeing a number of 
crosses and tomb-slabs on 
the top of the bank. On 
closer inspection we saw 
that each one headed a 
grave, and bore the names 
of the gold-seeking victims. 
“Drowned in White Horse 
Rapids” was painted or engraved under 
each name. Now one does not hear of so 
many accidents, as clever pilots are engaged 
at this point to steer the boats over, while 
passengers and personal baggage can go by 
tram-car. 

It is truly a grand and awe-inspiring 
sight to see a frail craft going through the 
canyon and then shooting the rapids. 
Think of it! The water rushing by at a 
rate of twenty-five or thirty miles an hour, 
between solid walls of rock, towering 
hundreds of feet above on both sides, and 
the channel of navigation so narrow that a 
yard to the right or left too much in steering 
means destruction in a second! Seeing it 
is awful; but to be on the craft, one’s hair 
verily stands on end; and one feels one- 
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ON THE WHITE PASS AND 
YUKON ROUTE TO THE SUMMIT 


self blanching, and a sigh of relief is given, 
with all thankfulness to the Great Pilot 
above, when, after shooting through, you 
get on the quiet level once more, and being 
moored to the bank, you jump ashore and 
dry your well-sprinkled clothes, while the 
crew load up again from the already arrived 
tramcars. 

Leaving White Horse City, a town of 
2000 inhabitants, just below the rapids, one 
crosses a wide and shallow expanse of the 
river called “ Lake Le Barge,” then down 
the “ Thirty-Mile” river, passing through 
another somewhat dangerous set of rapids 
known as the “Five Fingers,” from five 
huge boulder-rocks, standing upwards like 
unfinished bridge pillars. This stream is 
very rapid in its current, and also narrow, 
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till near the end, when one enters the 
Yukon proper, a few miles from Dawson. 
Several smaller tributaries enter prior to 
this, not worth mentioning, till you come to 
the “ Klondike,” which falls into the mother 
stream as you arrive at Dawson, the capital 
city of the Yukon Territory. 

Dawson is very prettily situated on a 
plain to the right of the Yukon, with hills to 
the south and east, and the Klondike river 
to the north. From an ordinary but large 
mining camp of tents, in 1897, there has 
arisen a well-appointed modern city, with 
many noble buildings. The streets and 
‘avenues are well laid out at right angles to 
each other, and are lighted by electricity. 
The denominations at present represented 
are, according to membership: Roman 
Catholic, Church of England, including the 
Protestant Episcopal of the U.S., Presby- 
terian, Methodist, and Salvation Army. 
The Romanists and Presbyterians have 
large, well-appointed hospitals, “St. Mary’s” 
and “Good Samaritan,” under their manage- 
ment, but assisted by the Government. 
There is also a Public School, which was 
instituted last year, after it was seen by the 
authorities that the number of children 
proved the necessity. The fact that over 
fifty students were enrolled on the first day 
of last “ Fall” term, dispels the long un- 
certainty of the permanency of the city. 
Beautiful private residences and hotels are 
going up in all directions. There is plenty 
of wood in the vicinity, and rich coal-mines 
are worked to advantage both above and 
below the city. The regular population, I 
presume, is about. 5000, though at times, 
especially in the winter, it is far in excess 
of that figure. The Church of England 
Mission of the C. and C.C. So. is now a 
self-supporting parish, and the old log-built 
church of St. Paul’s is soon to be rased, and 
a large new church is to be erected, which 
when finished will probably be made the 
cathedral of the diocese. 

There are two suburban towns near the 
capital: one, Klondike City, connected by 
two bridges across the Klondike river, 
where quite a number of people reside, and 
a large lumber-mill is in full working order. 
The other, “ West Dawson,” is across the 
Yukon. 

Three miles below the city is the Indian 
town of ‘“ Moosehide,” where Chief Isaac 
holds sway. The C.M.S. has a flourishing 
mission and school at this point, under the 
management of the Rev. Benj. Totty. 
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Fifty miles lower down the Yukon brings 
one to the prettiest little town on the river, 
once the old Fort McQueston, of the 
Hudson Bay Co. The name now is 
“ Forty-Mile City,” it being situated on a 
large island at the mouth of the “ Forty- 
Mile ” river. 

Some fifteen years ago, Forty-Mile had 
a pretty large population, and was quite a 
flourishing fur-trading post; but when the 
“rush” to the Klondike took place, it was 
almost denuded. The discovery of valuable 
mines since, up the Forty-Mile river, across 
the Alaskan border, has somewhat revived 
the place ; and now it is the rendezvous of 
miners for the interior, and a convenient 
Police Post for collecting customs, etc., as 
it is within twenty miles of the boundary. 

The C.M.S has a mission here on an 
island at the north end, called the “Buxton” 
mission, where about fifty Indians are 
encamped. There is a nice church, St. 
John’s,and a commodious two-storiedframe- 
house for the missionary and his family. 
Evening Prayer, in the native dialect, is 
held every day, and also two services on 
Sunday. The Forty-Mile Indians are a 
quiet, indolent, and by no means intelligent 
race. They subsist by fishing and hunt- 
ing, and most of them seem pretty well-to- 
do, and could be well off if they were not so 
lazy. They are very frail in constitution, 
and are rapidly falling victims to consump- 
tion, scrofula, and other blood diseases. 
The white man’s food, clothing, and habits 
are their ruin; and they are so childish that 
when they bring in a supply of moose or 
caribou (a species of reindeer), they go and 
exchange it for canned goods, and the 
consequence is, their digestive organs are 
the sufferers. 

The women do a good deal of beadwork, 
making moose-hide moccasins, gun-cases, 
bags of various kinds, slippers, etc., and 
ornamenting them with beadwork designs. 
They are very artistic, naturally ; but now 
that American manufactured moccasins 
come in in such large quantitiés, and are 
more endurable, there is very little demand 
for Indian work, except as curiosities, so 
the young squaws do very little of this 
work, as it does not pay them. The ehildren 
go to St. James’ Diocesan School at Forty- 
Mile, their tuition being provided by the 
mission. Although many of the natives 
profess Christianity and have been baptised, 
confirmed, and partake of Holy Communion, 
they retain many of their pagan superstitions. 
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For instance, when any of them die, they 
give to the relatives all the belongings 
of the deceased, even though they may be 
in dire need themselves. They also change 
their place of abode after a death. This 
distribution of goods is termed a “ Potlatch.” 
Another habit they have which is very 
repulsive, namely, when they discover that 
a sickness is mortal, they take no more care 
of the invalid, because, they say, “He no 
more good hunt,” or, ‘She no more good 
dry fish,” etc., and the poor creature is left 
almost severely alone to crawl into a corner 
and die. They have very little affection as 
we understand it, and as to gratitude, they 
do not know what it is. The more you do 
for them, the more they expect you to do, 
and get quite offended if you decline to do 
what they desire. 

Their language is very peculiar, and has 
many similarities to the Japanese spoken in 
the northern island of the empire. Clicks 
are plentiful in it, and the words run into 
each other at most unexpected times. The 
length of some of the words is alarming— 
twelve to twenty syllables being nothing. 
There are as many dialects as there are 
tribes, and that is about one for every fifty 
miles. In another quarter of a century 
there will hardly be an Indian in the 
Territory. There has been in past years a 
good deal of intermarrying between the 
natives and white men; and this, too, seems 
to militate against them, as in nine cases 
out of ten the 


much, getting better goods, and their own 
selection. Of course the companies do 
not like this at all, but people are getting 
tired of “ Trusts,” and of paying five times, 
and, in some cases, ten times more than 
the article is worth. It is usury and im- 
position, pure and simple, and does more 
to stop progress and development than any- 
thing else. Miners, and all outside of the 
concerns themselves, will bless the day thas 
some private enterprises in the catering 
line start up along the Yukon. Let me 
quote some of the prices in Forty-Mile 
and contrast them with Victoria, B.C., and 
Seattle, U.S., and also with Dawson, where 
competition prevents the big companies 
overcharging too much— 


err Dawson. Victoria. Seattle. 

Flour @ per 1001Ibs. $12 gs $1°75 31°75 

Sugar ,, Ib. 20c. 10tol2c. 44 to 5c. 5c. 

Milk ,, case. $16 $12 $350 834 

Cream ,, - a 2” 99 9 

Hams ,, Ib. 85to50c. 5c. lde. l4c,\ Cudahy 
Bacon ,, 5, . - 12hc. 124c. f & Canada. 
Coffee ,, ,, $1 to $150 50c. 25to30c. 20 to 30c. Mocha. 
Ten 4, » @1togl25 40. 250. abe. {‘ — 


Crosse & Black- } 75c. to $1 50c. Ie. 25e. 


well’s sauces. a tin. 

Then, in Forty-Mile, one has to pay 
customs duty and the companies’ profits ; 
whereas by buying in Victoria one escapes 
both, and pays far less freight charges. The 
companies charge on their boats $2°50 for a 
small parcel from Dawson to Forty-Mile, 
fifty miles, which is exorbitant. It would 
be a grand thing if the prices of necessaries 





progeny is debili- 


tated or con- 
sumptive. 

Two trading 
companies which 
hail from San 
Francisco and 


Chicago respect- 
ively have made 
millions upon 
millions out of 
this country; but 
now, wherever 
they can, _ the 
consumers are 
getting their sup- 
plies, ete. from 
Dawson, or from 
Victoria, or 
Seattle, and 
bringing them 
down on scows, 
thus saving 





ON THE ROAD BETWEEN SKAGWAY AND BENNETT, B.C., 
EN ROUTE TO DAWSON CITY 
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and clothing were regulated by law; but 
shall we ever see laws to prevent usury ? 
There are statutes against gambling, and yet 
the way in which these Trusts act is nothing 
but gambling of the worst kind. How 
consistent! This thing hurts all round, for 
while living is so high, wages have to be 
high also, to enable a man to live. The 
poor “ grub-stake ” miner, unless he strikes 
it very rich, cannot pay his store bill, and 
either leaves the country in debt, or is sent 
to jail. Then, to add to his already heavy 
burdens, he has to pay a royalty; to pay 
for recording his claim; and then, after all, 
unless he remains on his claim, he cannot 
hold it, and can never become a freeholder. 
In short, one would suppose that neither 
the Canadian nor U.S. Governments were 
desirous of the country being developed. Is 
it ignorance of the situation ? or is it that 
the Trusts and Governments are in treaty 
with each other to bleed the miner for all 
he is worth? If either, then let there be a 
speedy reform. If neither, then let the old 
rapacious statutes be repealed, and new 
laws, fair and just to all, be enacted. 
Alaska and the Yukon Territory have 
immense resources, and, if terms were easier, 
could maintain ten times the present 
population ; but, as things are, there is no 
inducement to come in and settle. 

The climate is extremely healthy, and 
specially so for any one inclined to be 
rheumatic or consumptive. We have no 
epidemics, unless forced upon us by bad 
sanitation in our larger towns. A doctor, 
outside of Dawson, would starve. To prove 
the above, the writer and his wife and two 
children came into this country in Sep- 
tember 1899, from the turpentine section 
of Georgia, and were almost dead with 
malarial disorders, my wife being for seven 
years, off and on, in the hands of the 
doctor. This is our third year of residence, 
and let us now compare notes in contrast. 
I weighed’ only 110 lbs., and now tip the 
scale at 150. My wife weighed 95 lbs., 
she now weighs 130, and has never needed 
a physician since she arrived; and my two 
little daughters, aged eleven and a half and 
ten, are tall, strong children. 

Some are afraid of “ the dreadful winters.” 
It is all an erroneous idea. We thought, 
coming from Georgia. that we would freeze 
to death; and all our friends told us we were 
committing suicide in going to such a bleak, 
miserable country. We have now [1901] 
passed through two winters here, and are 
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about to begin a third, and we have not felt 
it as cold here as we did in North Georgia, 
from October to March, every year. We 
get no wind from November to April; no 
rain, and very little snow; just a severe, 
dry, clear frost, which, though biting when 
you first go out into it, soon throws you 
into a glow; and even though it be 40° 
below zero, you are glad to loosen your 
mufflers; and after a walk of a mile or two, 
you return home feeling like a new man. 
Of course when the temperature is below 
40°, then one remains at home. Forty- 
Mile, being surrounded by lofty mountains, 
is never as cold as Dawson, to the north, 
or Eagle City, to the south. Our lowest 
temperature last winter was 58° F. below 
zero, and that only for ten days. At 
another time, in January, we had it at 47° 
below for about a week ; but all the rest of 
the season it ranged between 25° above to 
25° below zero, which, after the 58° period, 
seemed to us really warm. It only took 
one small No. 7 box-stove to heat our four 
rooms, and we only burnt up twelve and 
a half cords of wood from October 15 to 
May 17. 

You might say, “ Were not the nineteen 
hours of daily darkness disagreeable?” I 
answer, “Not at all;” for with school 
every day going on from 10 a.m. to 3 P.m., 
and plenty of good literature, together with 
sleighing and walking, the time passed so 
quickly that I hardly felt it. 

“Oh, but you cannot get any fresh food 
up there. You always have to live on 
nasty canned goods,” is another objection 
thrown out by those who know nothing of 
the country. 

This is also quite a mistake. During the 
winter you can have all the fresh moose and 
caribou meat you desire, and which is nicer 
and more tender than beef, and more 
suitable to the climate. Besides above, 
ptarmigan are plentiful, and so tame, that 
on many a morning when I got up I would 
see twenty or thirty feeding in front of my 
house. Then there are plenty of rabbits, 
and, though scarce, squirrels also. In 
summer there are plenty of bear, ducks and 
geese, snipe, chickens (prairie), and grouse ; 
and in the fish line—salmon (three or four 
varieties), white fish, ling, and suckers; and 
in the Fall, just before the streams freeze 
over, you get no end of grayling. Is this 
not a supply of fresh food fit for an epicure ? 
Then you can cultivate yourself a piece of 
ground, and grow the finest vegetables ; 
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and as for fruit, the supply of blueberries, 
cranberries, raspberries, and black and 
white and red currants is abundant, and 
free to all. To give you an idea of their 
plentifulness, my wife, two children, and 
tive orphans in my care went into the 
woods, half-a-mile distant, and in three or 
four hours picked seventeen gallons of 
berries, which she put up for winter use. 

If you have a horse, or cow, or both, 
there is more hay growing around than they, 
or one hundred of them, could eat in a year. 





storage eggs are brought up from Victoria 
and Seattle, and with these you run the 
chance of finding half of them useless. The 
price of these is from 75 cents to $1°50 in 
summer, and as much as $3 per dozen after 
navigation closes. A man at Skagway, 
Alaska, kept about two dozen hens, and 
realised all winter $1:09 a dozen for his 
eggs and $1 apiece for chickens, and did 
well. 

I will conclude this sketch by saying a 
word concerning scenery. Words cannot 
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Lastly, as to fuel. There is plenty of 
wood, both “drift” and “green,” to be 
had, laid at your doors, for from $8 to $15 
a cord ; and if you prefer coal, you can get 
it at about the same price per ton. 

So, you see, all the necessaries of life can 
be had here, and you are not obliged to eat 
“ canned” or “ tinned” goods at all, unless 
you so desire. 

You could also, if you had a warm place 
for them in winter, keep as many fowls as 
you pleased, and make quite a little sum 
from eggs; for eggs are very scarce, except 
in the summer, when a large supply of cold- 


depict the wild grandeur of these Alaskan 
hills. The beauties of the Rhine, the 
Highlands of Scotland, and the grandeur of 
the Swiss Alpine country are, as it were, 
combined along the vale of the Yukon in 
summer ; but in winter, when all is covered 
with Nature’s snowy mantle, to see the sun- 
rises and sunsets is a sight well worth the 
trip only for that alone. Then there are 
the aurora borealis, northern lights, lunar 
rainbows, etc., and nowhere have I seen 
such bright and perfect rainbows as here, 
just on the Arctic Circle. They are so 
perfectly circular and bright that the shadow 
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is almost as clearly seen as the bow itself, 
and very often one can also see the “ shadow 
of the shadow,” or three perfect bows 
simultaneously. 

The forces of Nature also seem much 
stronger in this northern latitude. Thunder 
is louder, and lightning more vivid and 
brighter, because the air is so dry and 
clear; and snowflakes are larger and more 
regularly formed ; yet while Mother Nature 
exerts herself thus, as above, all earth’s 
products, such as trees, shrubs, animals, 
and men, are, as a rule, diminutive. 

One great danger is prominent to settlers 
along the Yukon, ¢. e. the breaking up of the 
river in the spring, as it is sure to do 
considerable damage. 

It was our ill-luck at Forty-Mile to have 
a life-long experience owing to this, last 
spring. 

All through April we had had lovely 
weather, and the snow had cleared off the 
level. Our streets, back-yards, and gardens 
had been cleaned, and fences repaired. 
Houses had been painted, and all traces of 
winter removed, except that the main river 
was still a silent mass of ice. We were 
joyfully looking forward to its breaking up 
so that navigation should be re-opened. 
Guesses and calculations were innumerable 
as to the exact date. Some, including the 
writer, said that May 20 would see the 
event; but one old weather-beaten Indian 
said on the 16th, “To-morrow you see 
‘ Break-up,’ sure! sure!” and his prophecy 
was exact. On the morn of the 17th I 
arose as usual at seven o'clock, and the sun 
was shining brightly, but old “Father 
Yukon” was as quiet as ever he had been 
for the past eight months. We were about 
to sit down to our frugal morning meal of 
oatmeal-porridge and milk, when one of the 
children exclaimed, “O, papa, come quick, 
the river is moving.” A rush was made to 
the front door, and sure enough, all in a 
trice, the whole surface rose up as if some 
mighty lever were underneath, and then 
smashed up into myriads of bergs and floes, 
and the natural current of six or seven 
miles an hour was let loose, and they began, 
like wild animals, to chase each other as 
they rushed onwards towards Behring Sea. 
It was grand, awe-inspiring, marvellous, 
to see great blocks, tons upon tons in weight, 
rolling over each other; and now and again 
they would meet and mount up thus A, 
fifteen to twenty feet high, then down with 
a crash like thunder. The noise was 
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deafening, but the sight was so absorbing of 
all our thoughts that on all sides were 
heard exclamations of wonder and delight. 
“Oh, how grand! Oh, look! look! Isn't it 
magnificent! Oh, how can any one be an 
infidel who sees this!’” and so on. My 
wife and I went down town to the mouth of 
the Forty-Mile river so that we could have 
a better view. There we found people all 
along the banks, and some taking Kodak 
snap-shots of the many and diverse shapes 
that the ice took. All went well, from the 
break-up at 8.30 till 10.30, when, while we 
were contemplating the sight, all at once we 
heard cries of “ Help! help!” The ice had 
got jammed at an island about two miles 
below us, and in less time than it takes me 
to write it, it backed up on our little city 
with such force that for a time all seemed 
to be doomed. The whole front porch of 
one of our largest stores, fifty feet in width, 
was torn from the building and began to 
float away. We rushed home, hoping it 
would never rise as high as the mission- 
house, which is several feet higher than the 
rest of the town. Soon, however, our hopes 
vanished. Up it came, over our fifteen-foot 
high banks, and our twenty cords of wood, 
all in two and a half foot stove-lengths, 
began to topple over and take a trip to town. 
We rushed indoors and shut every door and 
window. We packed all bedding and our 
trunks on to the upper berths and gathered 
all the canned food we had in the house, 
and each one of our family of nine souls 
carried something. Soon the water began 
to rush in under our doors. We then 
opened the parlour window and waded 
round and climbed on to the roof. We had 
not been there many minutes before the 
water surrounded the house; it began to 
shake, so we got down and on to a little ridge 
at the rear, on which our “ cache” or store- 
house is built. At this juncture the Indians, 
who were camped on our side, about three 
hundred yards to the north, being washed 
out, came to us for shelter. We lit a big 
fire, and then I put my wife, two children, 
five orphans, and two invalid Indians, one a 
squaw with infant, up into the cache. Here- 
upon the police came up and carried off all 
the other natives, and told me to fire one 
blank cartridge from my rifle if there were 
any immediate danger. 

But my C.M.S. colleague, what of him 
and his wife and five children, and some few 
old Indians, over at the Buxton Mission 
Isle? Their island was submerged, and 
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they had taken refuge in their upper storey, 
but were in imminent danger of being 
knocked over by some big iceberg. They 
couldn’t get to us and we could not get to 
them. It was a critical moment! Well, 
after about an hour, the water began to 
creep up to the cache, and I was just about 
to fire, as ordered, when two of the police- 
boys returned and said, “Sir, we advise 
you to join all the rest of the citizens over 
on the cemetery hill, about half-a-mile away, 
across the creek.” No sooner said than I 
got the refugees all out of the cache and 


to think I would never get across. Shout- 
ing with agony, I thought, “ If [don’t make 
an effort I shall die,” so I managed some- 
how or another to wade on, and at last, 
I know not how, got across. In awful 
agony and unable to pull my big boots off, 
I shook some of the water out, and finding 
a trail, followed it. Not being acquainted 
with this part of the island, I just followed 
“my nose,” and in about five minutes my 
shouts were answered. I made for the 
sound and came up with five men sitting 
round a “ Yukon stove,” and all but one as 
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the police took them over. I remained 
behind to see what could be done for my 
C.M.S. brother and his crowd. The police 
at last managed to bring up a boat (called 
a “Peterboro’”’), and getting somewhat near 
them, threw a rope to them, and one by 
one they all were brought over. Seeing 
this done, I then started alone to join the 
rest on Cemetery Hill. I found that in a 
hollow at the back of our house a lake had 
been formed. I plunged in and began to 
wade across, but when about half-way the 
water was over three feet deep and began 
to fill my rubber boots. It was so icy cold 
that I began to cramp with pain, and began 


drunk as they could be. One, bottle in 
hand, offered mea drink. I said, “ Brother, 
I have enough liquor in my boots and 
cannot carry any more.” This jest seemed 
to stagger him, and he walked off. I 
remained about half-an-hour warming my 
almost frozen limbs, and then made tracks 
for the hill, a mile away. I at length came 
up with a party about to cross the creek, 
composed of police, Indians, and my col- 
league’s family from the C.M.S. Mission. 
One of the Indians took me on his back and 
put me in his canoe, and I was soon with 
my wife and children. Here were congre- 
gated some one hundred men, women, and 
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children, all huddled and wet, sitting round 
camp-fires. To add to our misery, a eold, 
moist wind sprang up, and we looked indeed 
forlorn. However, we got what food we 
had and soon were feeding the “‘ inner man,” 
having had nothing since 8.30 a.m., and it 
was now about 4.30 P.M. 

Dry, and somewhat resuscitated by hot 
coffee and bread, we sat around, smoking, 
chatting, and watching the Yukon. About 
9 p.m. a shout went up, ‘“ She’s moving 
again,” and all eyes were gazing on the 
river, and “Thank goodness” was heard on 
all sides. 

As fast, and faster than it rose, so it sub- 
sided, and in twenty minutes the water had 
gone down seven feet. By midnight it had 
sunk to the river level, and many of the 
refugees returned home ; but my colleague 
and family, myself and party, and the 
natives, put up some tents, and we made 
ourselves comfortable for the night in the 
“ City of the Dead.” 

At 6 A.M. we arose, ate a picnic breakfast, 
and gathering up our blankets, etc., started 
for home. When we arrived at the south 
end of town, oh, what a wreck we saw! 
Five houses completely washed away, 
several others burst open by water, or 
broken in by huge icebergs. Outhouses, 
bridges, boats of all sizes and descriptions 
lying in the streets and gardens. Our once 
pretty town looked as if an enemy had 
sacked it. Wending our way to the north 
end, the destruction seemed less. My wood 
was seen lying about all the way from town 
to our home. Arrived home, what did we 
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find? Two and a half feet of water in our 
parlour and kitchen, the cellars full, and 
all our bedding on the lower berths wet. 
We began at once to bail out the water, and 
it took eight of us, with buckets, from 
9 a.m. to 3 p.m. before we got* our floors 
dry. The church, next door, “wasintact, 
thank God ; for being very high, the water 
was only about one inch high inside, so 
nothing was hurt at all. We lost nine 
cords of wood out of twenty, two boats, and 
some provisions, like sugar, etc.; in value 
about, on the whole, $300. The total losses 
of the town amounted to about $100,000. 

In ten days, by all helping one another, 
you could hardly tell we had had such an 
adventure, and when excursion steamboats, 
crowded with visitors, came down from 
Dawson a few days after, the people hardly 
believed we had had any flood at all. 

Such an experience may not occur again 
in a century, and, again, it might come 
again next year, or worse. An old Indian 
chief, “Chief David,” says, “I saw flood 
like this when I was boy, fourteen year 
old, but never since ;’’ and white men, who 
have been here fifteen years, say they never 
saw anything like it. 

Of course, every spring we have “ high 
water” from the melting snows and spring 
rains, but they rarely overleap the river's 
banks. 

On the whole it is a wonderful land, but 
perfectly habitable, and some day in the 
near future will, in addition to its inex- 
haustible mineral richness, be regarded as 
the great Summer Resort of the Pacific. 
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the development of modern literature 

has assumed, what is popularly known 

as a “ Blue-book” is generally regarded as 
the most prosaic and uninteresting. The 
very covers are suggestive of red tape and 
officialism which is distasteful to any but 
the bureaucratic mind, and yet the volumes 
in question are frequently the depositary 
not only of dry facts and figures, but 
of most interesting and romantic lore. 
Especially is this the case in those State 
documents containing the proceedings of 
Commissions of Enquiry into different 
matters of social import affecting the wel- 
fare of the community generally. ‘“Titbits” 
of information are gleaned, and side-lights 
thrown upon phases of human life, often- 
times in a singular and unexpected way. 
The printed report of a searching in- 
vestigation instituted by the Government 
of Cape Colony into native laws and cus- 
toms is brimful of novel and entertain- 
ing matter. Here, for instance, is an 
episode which a clever writer might weave 
into a thrilling story, emphasising the 
oft-quoted saying, moreover, that fact is 
stranger than fiction. Among the witnesses 
examined was a native headman named 
Xelo, who volunteered the statement that 
before he was born, an English lady came 
to his country; the ship in which she 
travelled was wrecked, and she arrived in 
a small boat, which was brought into the 
mouth of the river Umtata in Kafirland. 
The Kafirs, he said, took her and made her 
the great (or chief) wife of the chief Samgo, 
by whom she had two sons and several 
daughters. The eldest son was named 
Mycetana, and his great-grandson became 
chief of an important tribe in Tembuland. 
The other son was Umdepa, and one of his 
descendants became the wife of Gange- 
lizwe, chief of the Tembus. The witness 
further stated that there was a great meet- 
ing, so Umdepa told him, at his father’s 
place when the woman with the white face 
arrived, and when asked where she came 
from, she pointed with her finger towards 
the sea. The people slaughtered a beast, 
and with its skin made her a kaross. She 
said that her name was Bess; they taught 
her Kafir, which she learned to speak well. 
The witness described Umdepa as a nice 
gentleman, with a long nose, blue eyes, a 


()" the many and varied forms which 


yellow complexion, and long hair, and he 


.was nearly one hundred years old when 


he died; he added also, that the great- 
grandchildren and female descendants are 
much sought after by the chiefs as wives, 
because these women are regarded as being 
wise and friendly to the white people. The 
lady was found on dry land at the mouth 
of the river; no white man had come in 
the boat with her. The chief Samgo heard 
of her arrival through some of his people 
living on the coast, who brought him word 
that a white face had come out of the 
water. It was the first white person these 
Kafirs had ever seen. 

I merely give the foregoing to show in 
what unexpected ways quaint and interest- 
ing historical items sometimes come to 
light, but the more immediate object of 
the present article is to give an insight 
regarding some of the Kafir customs. I 
might premise by saying that so far as 
government goes, the chief is supreme and 
possesses unlimited power, although such 
power cannot be exercised by him safely 
except with the consent of the people, this 
consent being given at assemblies of the 
headmen of the tribe, or councillors as 
they are called, who are supposed to repre- 
sent the opinions of the people under them. 
In the case of highly-organised tribes, such 
as the Zulus or Matabele, there are certain 
times recognised for holding the general 
assemblies, generally about December or 
January. On these occasions the chief or 
king explains any new law or order he may 
wish to promulgate, and discussion takes 
place, in fact it is something like an incipi- 
ent parliament, except that the word of the 
chief has a very predominating influence. 
When a decision is come to, a proclamation 
is made to the various regiments as they 
present themselves at some stage of the 
ceremony following the discussion. There 
is no instance of any of the laws or cus- 
toms having been reduced to writing by 
the natives themselves, and they are pre- 
served mostly by oral tradition. These 
customs differ in some respects with almost 
every tribe, as, for instance, in the case of 
the marriage law, but murder and robbery 
are invariably regarded as offences against 
the chief: cattle-stealing is in most tribes 
looked upon as a public wrong, but the 
most serious crime known to native law is 
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conspiring against the chief. Long ago, 
according to one of the witnesses, there 
was a chief who had two sons, and as old 
age approached, he determined to make 
timely arrangements for the succession. 
He appointed the elder of the two his heir, 
and assigned to him one of the royal kraals 
as a residence. The young man, however, 
became impatient, and with his younger 
brother plotted against their father’s life. 
This was discovered, and the old chief 
ordered both of them to be put to death, 
and he specially directed that the younger, 
believed to be the most ambitious and 
dangerous of the two, should not escape. 
An armed party surrounded the hut the 
two young men were in during the night, 
and every man found in it was put to death 
on the spot, including the elder son. The 
younger son managed to escape through 
the doorway, and leaped the fence, but 
in doing so, he received a double-barbed 
assegai in his back. 

Such crimes as forgery and embezzle- 
ment are not known to Kafir law, but 
witchcraft is always visited with very sum- 
mary and condign punishment. Witch- 
craft may be briefly defined as using 
occult means to accomplish the illness or 
death of any, whether persons or cattle. 
With some tribes the witch-doctor or 
witch-finder (isanust), whose profession 
consists in “smelling out” some one as a 
wizard or witch, becomes a political engine 
in the hands of the chief. If, for instance, 
a chief has reason to fear a strong member 
of his tribe, it is only necessary for him to 
induce the witch-doctor to point him out 
publicly as guilty of witchcraft to accom- 
plish his ruin. The latter is supposed to 
be in intimate communication with the 
spirits, and a simple accusation is deemed 
sufficient evidence. A native, who was 
accused of witchcraft in having caused the 
death of the chief Kreli’s children, was 
pegged to the ground on the broad of his 
back, and hot stones were placed on his 
body. When he got up, the flesh fell from 
his legs, and after he had struggled along 
three or four hundred yards, he had his 
brains knocked out. Another man charged 
with witchcraft had his arm buried in the 
ground up to the shoulder, and the earth 
rammed down all round it, while some one 
sitting beside him pulled out tufts of his 
hair. Eventually he was let off because, 
while under torture, he admitted the crime, 
and told where he had hidden the charm 
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in a small stream. In another case, a man 
charged his wife with having bewitched 
him, and the unfortunate woman was 
pegged to the ground, sprinkled with water, 
and ants were then thrown over her. A 
woman who had milk-fever shortly before 
her death got up, and looking up at the 
clouds said that there was going to be a 
thunderstorm. The people about her ac- 
cused her of being bewitched, ana when 
she died, the child, who was also con- 
sidered bewitched, was buried alive with 
the mother. It used to be the practice 
among the Gcalekas to consult a witch- 
doctor for the purpose of charming them. 
The doctor concocts his medicine before- 
hand, a cut is made in every man’s forehead 
who wishes to escape harm, and then the 
compound is rubbed in. In the war be- 
tween Kreli and Gangelizwe many years 
ago, a Basuto doctor and his companion 
from Tembuland were captured in the 
Gealeka country: they were both killed, 
and the heart and the liver of the Basuto 
doctor were taken to the Gcaleka witch- 
doctor, and used by him in preparing his 
medicines. Happily under the influence 
of Christianity these superstitious practices 
are dying out, and the fiendish atrocities, 
of which the above are specimens, are 
becoming less frequent. Among the Kafirs 
there are various kinds of doctors besides 
the class whose business it is to indicate 
or “smell out” a witch. There is, for 
instance, the doctor who attends cases 
of illness, the herbalist, the doctor who 
manipulates the body, the doctor who 
dreams and sees visions, the doctor who 
regulates the conduct of war, and the 
rain-maker. They frequently let their hair 
grow long, and allow themselves to be- 
come very emaciated, and generally lead 
a dreamy, unnatural kind of existence 
somewhat akin probably to the Indian 
Fakir. Some of them are said to be very 
clever in curing snake-bites, and make a 
good deal by their professed skill. 
Perhaps among the most unique of the 
native customs are those relating to mar- 
riage. It is generally allowed that in their 
primitive and unsophisticated state the 
Kafirs are a comparatively moral people, 


. $o far as the marriage relationship is con- 


cerned, and although some of their ideas 
may not exactly conform to those of more 
educated minds, there are points about 
them not altogether unworthy of being 
copied by those ranking higher in the scale 
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THE FIREWOOD GATHERERS, NAMAQUALAND 


The drawing represents a mother and daughter, Namaqualand, South Africa, gathering dried sticks and roots of the bigger 
veldt bushes to sell to the Copper Company for fuel, as the country is quite destitute of firewood. 
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of civilisation. “It is too often the fashion 
to denounce practices,” remarks an English 
bishop who was examined by the Commis- 
sion, “ with which’ we are not acquainted, 
and to be in a hurry to urge legislation 
against names, without our understanding 
the things themselves.” Polygamy is one 
of the conditions of native life which wars 
with the Christian system, but nothing is 
more difficult than to graft upon a heathen 
race our own views and sentiments on the 
matter. For its ultimate suppression, a 
long-continued influence of moral teaching 
and general education of the women more 
especially is necessary. A polygamist is 
presumed to have two chief wives, the 
“head wife,” Umfazi Omkulu, and the 
“right-hand wife,” or the Umfazt Wase- 
kunene. He may have any number of 
other wives, but each of such is attached 
to one of the former, and would be looked 
upon by us as a concubine. The father 
usually divides his property between these 
two houses. By Kafir custom, a declara- 
tion by a man on his death-bed as to his 
property is always considered a sacred 
thing, and the heir is bound to carry out 
the dying wishes. 

With reference to the question of poly- 
gamy, one distinguished chief, who was 
probed on the point, said, “A man who 
marries many wives does injury to no 
one, it merely adds to his stack of corn” 
(meaning importance); and a witness of 
undoubted standing, Sir T. Shepstone, 
speaking of the morality of natives in their 
kraals as compared with those at mission 
stations, places on record the following— 
“In Natal, the unsophisticated natives 
point to mission stations as places where 
more immorality is practised than in their 
own kraals. This probably is an exaggera- 
tion, but converts have themselves spoken 
to me in good faith on the subject, suggest- 
ing that the evil should be looked fairly in 
the face.” A man gets a number of women 
to work for him, and the difficulty of deal- 
ing with the matter consists chiefly in the 
fact that the women are proud to work for 
him and for their children, and of their 
position as wives among a number. 

The great essential in native marriages is 
what is known as ukulobola, which may be 
taken to be a contract between the father 
and the intending husband of his daughter, 
by which the father promises his consent 
to the marriage of his daughter and to 
protect her in case of necessity either 
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during or after the marriage, and by which 
in return he obtains consideration, generally 
in the form of cattle, partly for such consent 
and partly as a guarantee by the husband 
of his good conduct towards his daughter 
as wife. A similar custom obtained among 
many Oriental nations; traces of it appear 
among the Hebrews and also among the 
Greeks of Homer, the Romans, and the 
early German monogamists, and it is said 
that remnants of it are even to this day 
to be found in Norway. There are those 
who would represent the custom as a 
system whereby a girl is bartered away for 
cattle without her consent to the highest 
bidder, but, adopting the words of the Rev. 
Mr. Kropf, a German missionary, “The 
expensive marriages of our young people 
are a far greater evil than and more difficult 
to be brought within proper bounds than 
ukulobola.” The women themselves attach 
great honour to the custom, and think they 
are rather degraded by being given away 
without lobola. A native headman, speak- 
ing on the custom, and defending it, said, 
“When it has not been paid, a man can 
turn round on his wife and tell her she 
is only a cat, he did not pay for her.” A 
cat, I should add, is the only living animal 
which the natives never buy; when pussy 
changes hands, it is only as a present. In 
the Transvaal there is a tribe of Kafirs 
called the Knobnoses, who are large manu- 
facturers of hoes from native iron, which 
take the place of cash as a circulating 
medium, and these hoes are frequently 
given as dowries. The number of cattle 
given for a wife is regulated by the circum- 
stances of the country and the wealth of 
the parties. In ordinary cases, eight or 
ten head of cattle is a good dowry; if it 
is the daughter of a chief, it may be sixty, 
seventy, or even a hundred; the chief 
Gangelizwe paid one hundred and thirty 
for his wife. In times of scarcity or dis- 
tress, on the other hand, a basket of corn 
has been considered sufficient. 

The consent of the lady is not necessary 
in a Kafir marriage: she is simply told 
by her mother to get ready. Presuming 
a betrothal to have been arranged by the 
parents, an assegai is sent by the father 
of the girl to the intended bridegroom, who 
acknowledges its receipt by sending a beast 
in return. On this, the father at once 
begins preparing the “ trousseau,” consist- 
ing of blankets, beads, a mat, and a ulunga, 
made from hairs drawn out of the tail of 
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an ox, to be worn round the neck as a 
charm; there are generally also some 
household utensils in the shape of pots, 
and so on. Two or three old women, some 
young companions about the bride’s own 
age, and some men accompany the bride 
to her future husband’s kraal. A beast is 
driven into the kraal and slaughtered to 
provide a feast, after which the bridegroom 
comes forth and criticises the lady’s looks 
and form. Rejoicings and feastings are 
kept up, the wedding party remaining till 
the girl is paid for. In the meantime, they 
are sending backwards and forwards to the 
father to report how matters are progress- 
ing, and cattle come in every day till the 
required dowry is complete. Then there 
is a dance, and finally the bride throws an 
assegai into the bridegroom’s kraal, which 
is supposed to seal the contract. One 
native examined, on being asked how he 
chose his wife, replied, “I made her 
acquaintance, laughed and chaffed with 
her, and she got fond of me.” Another 
petty chief admitted that he married from 
love, but that love was often hampered by 
the question of dowry, an admission that 
will no doubt find a responsive echo in 
most other countries among votaries of 
the tender passion. As a rule, Kafirs are 
proud of their daughters. One of them said, 
“Although I am an ugly man, my girls 
are good-looking. When a man looks at 
one of them he trembles. If you saw my 
little girl you would say, ‘Oh, I wish I 
were a black man.’” 

Anything like cruelty to women is 
strongly denounced. If a marriage is 
dissolved owing to the wife, the cattle or 
a part are returned to the husband; if the 
husband causes the trouble, he loses both 
wife and cattle. Old maids are scarcely 
known among the Kafir race. 

If a man dies without leaving any son, 
his property is inherited by his brother, 
and failing succession in the male line, it 
goes to the chief—the wife or daughter 
cannot inherit it. The widow also goes 
to the brother, but, as an alternative, she 
is given the choice of returning to her 
father’s house. 

Whenever a chief of standing dies, his 
death is immediately reported to the coun- 
cillors, who send messengers to circulate the 
tidings throughoutthe tribe, withinstructions 
that the people are to assemble for the cere- 
mony of burial. They march up in clans, 
taking up their respective positions round 
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the kraal. Then one or two councillors 
of each tribe fall out and hold a meeting ; 
four or five men of good family are selected 
by them to bear the corpse from the hut, 
the body being wrapped up or rolled in a 
mat lengthwise, together with the blankets 
used by the deceased previous to his death. 
It is then carried into the cattle kraal, 
where meanwhile a shallow grave two or 
three feet deep has been prepared. The 
body having been deposited in this, the 
people approach, and several of them take 
handfuls of sand to throw into the grave. 
After this, the people bewail the dead, each 
tribe having its own peculiar groan or 
lamentation, but generally it is a prolonged 
sort of “e h!” The grave is then filled 
with earth and furze-bushes, to prevent 
people or wild animals disturbing the body. 
The gate of the kraal is then closed, and 
a man of some importance in the tribe is 
put to watch, and the spot henceforward 
becomes a kind of sanctuary, for in the event 
of any one getting into trouble for witchcraft 
or so on, he can run to the kraal and con- 
sider it a house of refuge. No grass is 
burnt within a mile of the place, and the 
cattle belonging to the deceased are not 
shifted or made away with. The centre 
of the kraal is the site selected for the 
grave. The Gaika chief Anta was thus 
buried, and a complaint was made that 
the Government had broken faith with the 
tribe, it having promised that the piece of 
ground should be reserved and respected 
as the resting-place of the great chief, 
whereas the farmer who held the property 
used the kraal for his cattle, and so dese- 
crated the home of the dead. I believe the 
matter was settled by the farmer selling 
the piece of ground to the native tribe 
interested. The grave of a great personage 
is made into a more symmetrical heap 
than that of a common person ; a wooden 
fence is erected round it, and there are 
men to see that the grass in the vicinity 
is not burnt. 

On the occasion of a marriage or other 
important event, it is the custom of the 
Kafirs to have what they call a “ beer- 
drinking,” a kind of drunken orgy, out of 
which free fights often ensue with loss of 
life and limb, but great efforts are being 
made by the missionaries to suppress this 
and other degrading pursuits. At the same 
time, the task of eradicating baneful habits 
and practices which for centuries have 
become ingrained, as it were, is one de- 
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manding much patience and determination, 
especially when the philanthropist is so 
heavily handicapped by the vendor of 
strong drink. Here, for example, is a 
statement made by the Rev. Bryce Ross, 
of the Free Church of Scotland, born and 
brought up in Kaffraria: “When I was 
a boy, all the Kafirs were sober: they are 
almost all drunkards now, with the excep- 
tion of Christians. A sober chief is a 
rarity; and there is also little or no respect 
for parents. The bottle has great charms 
with the headmen.” A heathen headman 
under Gangelizwe, asked how he liked the 
liquor law forbidding canteen-keepers to 
sell drink to natives, replied, ‘“ Brandy was 
brought here by white men, and it is very 
nice and we like it. You found it out and 
brought it to us, and we think it good.” A 
sad commentary indeed on a Christian 
nation. 

The legal system among the Kafirs is 
naturally of a very primitive order, but 
according to the testimony of a member 
of the Colonial legislature residing on the 
frontier, who was a favourite with many 
of the chiefs, law-suits are conducted quite 
decorously. Disturbances are not tolerated. 
If an individual seeks for redress, he goes 
to the “great place” to complain, and ask 
for justice. A day is fixed for the court 
to assemble, and the chief with his coun- 
cillors sit in a circle, the plaintiff being in a 
conspicuous place outside the kraal, and the 
defendant a short distance from him. At 
the entrance a man is stationed to put 
questions from the court to either party 
and to hear what they have to say, and the 
case is decided on the merits. No oath 





is administered, but when witnesses are 
called, they are asked, “Is that statement 
true?” and they reply, “ Yes, true in the 
name of the chief.” There are certain 
officers living at the great place whose 
duty it is to carry out any sentence the 
chief may utter. If a fine is imposed, they 
will collect it; if it is a matter of life and 
death, the culprit is removed and de- 
spatched at once. He is generally assegaied 
at night, but the executioner does his work 
very secretly, and it is difficult to get any 
information about the matter. Murder is 
practically regarded as an offence against 
the chief, inasmuch as the act deprives him 
of a warrior in the case of a man, and if the 
victim be a woman, of a possible mother. 

Altogether, the manners and customs of 
these people are as attractive as they are 
interesting, and will well repay investiga- 
tion. Most of the Kafir races are exceed- 
ingly tardy in falling in with the influences 
of civilisation, and numerous instances are 
on record where men as well as women 
have entered the service of European 
families, acquired a fair amount of educa- 
tion, and, after all, discarded it and reverted 
to the charms of the red blanket and bee- 
hive-shaped hut. Notably was this so in 
the case of the chief Sandilli’s daughter. 
After her father’s death, some ladies of 
Grahamstown subscribed together and sent 
the girl to England, where she received 
first-class instruction. After a few years 
of academic polishing she returned to 
South Africa, and was discovered, to the 
chagrin of one of her benefactresses, com- 
placently attired in the primitive and 
scanty garb of heathendom! 

W. 8. FLETCHER. 


The Lovers’ Quarrel 


‘* TT matters not,” she said. 
| “What matters not?” said he. 
‘*It matters not if we fall out 
Though other folks agree. 
I care not for your scorn,” she said; 
‘You need not care for me. 


You told me you did love, 
And I believed the tale; 
But you are fickle as the wind, 
And glass is not more frail. 
Confess. Last night you met and kissed 
A maiden in the vale.” 
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**Come, lass, I cease my jest 
If you will cease your frown; 
‘Tis true I kissed within the vale 
Last night, a maid from town. 
Look, love! My sister beckons us 
Across the breezy down.” 


“It matters not,” she said. 
**It matters not,” said he, 

**If the whole world fall out and fret, 
So you and I agree; 

For love once proved is love twice teld 


With more sincerity.” 
NELLIE PEARCE. 
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“The Place 


I Live In” 


(Selections from Competition Essays) 


Salem, India 


SALEM, the headquarters of the district which 
bears the same name, is a portion of the Madras 
Presidency in His Majesty’s Indian Dominion. 
It occupies a central position, being almost mid- 
way between the Bay of Bengal on the east and 
the Arabian sea on the west. It is 206 miles 
by railroad south-west of Madras, and is very 
prettily situated, being almost surrounded by 
low ranges of wooded hills, among them the 
Shevaroys, inhabited by European coffee- 
planters, who reside mostly at the sanitarium of 
Yercand, which is well known on account of its 
beauty and salubrious climate to all Europeans 
residing in Southern 


cover the upper portion of the body, and san- 
dals are used by these to protect the bare feet, 
during the wet weather, or from the heat radi- 
ated from the ground during the hot months. 
A covered conveyance on two wheels, drawn by 
a small pony, furnishes the means of locomotion 
for passengers, while a similar, but larger con- 
veyance, drawn by two bulls, is used for the 
carriage of grain and articles of merchandise. 

The Seales Missionary Society has several 
of its missionaries located at Salem. There is a 
High School for boys, and a girls’ boarding and 
training Institute, under European management, 
belonging to the Society, at which much useful 
work is carried out. 





India. If you stand 
on one of the hills 
that lie around the 
town, a beautiful 
panorama may be 
viewed, of green 
fields and _ trees, 
dotted here and 
there with white 
patches, which are 
the houses of the 
inhabitants cluster- 
ing amid the huge 
banian, tamarind, 
and other trees 
which grow in 
abundance every- 
where. Not the 
least beautiful 
picture among 
them is that of the 
English church 











with its tall spire, 
while not far off 
may also be seen 
the minarets of 
a Mohammedan mosque, or the tower of a 
Hindu temple. The scene is peaceful beyond 
description, and emblematic of the British rule, 
under which the professors of different religions 
are permitted unmolested to follow the precepts 
and dogmas of their forefathers. One-third of 
the large population of Salem consists of weavers, 
a useful and industrious body which has exer- 
cised the profession of weaving for many gener- 
ations past, handing down from father to son 
the same primitive methods which were em- 
ployed centuries agone. The clothing of the 
natives is simple in the extreme. A cloth of 
native manufacture is tied round the waist, and 
another smaller in dimensions round the head 
of the major portion of the inhabitants, as every- 
where in Southern India. The wealthier classes 
have adopted a coat cut in European fashion to 


SALEM, BAZAAR STREET, SHOWING SHOPS AND CROWD 


Salem was before the year 1799 A D. a portion 
of the dominions of the fierce and implacable 
Tippu, Sultan of Mysore. There are conse- 
quently a great many Mohammedans residing 
in what is known as “ The Fort,” the only exist- 
ing sign of whichisan ancient bastion, from which 
the time-gun is daily fired. At present one 
would hardly believe that only a hundred years 
ago the Mohammedans were lords over the 
Hindus. British rule has made the Hindu and 
Mohammedan equal in their own eyes, and the 
lordly Mohammedan no longer assumes an air 
of superiority in the presence of the ‘‘ mild” 
Hindu. 

The religion of the Hindus is a subject which 
would afford months of interesting study, by no 
means lacking in what is amusing, To describe 
the Hindu Pantheon would need a yolume of no 
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THE JUTKA, USED BY SALEM PUBLIC 


meagre size. I shall therefore only touch on 
the points which would portray the simple char- 
acter of the Indian ryot. Just outside the 
suburbs, and quite close to the rice-fields, are 
placed in several places horses made of earthen- 
ware. They are quite hollow, and are painted 
in bright vermilion and blue. The simple 
villagers erect these horses in honour of the god 
Ayanar—the guardian deity of the fields—who 
protects them from demons and evil spirits. 
Ayanar is a great huntsman, and when he visits 
the village during night-time, he is believed to 
mount these horses, and pursue the demons 
which seek to bring disease and ill-luck on the 
inhabitants. The Hindu Pantheon consists of 
330,000 major and minor deities. An idol of 
stone is usually erected on the banks of a lake 
or tank, to which offerings of cocoanuts and 
flowers are made by those whose fields receive 
a supply from the water-source. Frequently 
under an ancient banian-tree a stone idol shaped 
in the form of the cobra-de-capello may be seen. 
This serpent, known by the name of Nagar, is 
worshipped and propitiated as a deity. The 
reptile is so subtle in its movements, and so 
venomous, that the ignorant villager fears its 
anger, and instead of destroying it, when met, 
seeks to appease its wrath. 

The caste system is a curse which prohibits 
progress throughout India. A member of one 
caste can neither eat with, nor inter-marry with 
one of another caste. For instance, a gold- 
smith in Salem neither wills to, nor can, under 
the system, change his trade to that of a potter, 
nor can he marry a woman of the latter class. 
Each class lives separately, works separately, 
and dines separately; and it has done so for the 
past 1000 years, and will continue to do so for 
very many years to come, in spite of the intro- 
duction of Western civilisation and ideas, The 
Brahmans are of the highest caste, and are the 
priests ofthe Hindu religion. In one portion of 
the town is “the Agraharam ”’—the abode of 
Brahmans; and no members of any lower caste 
will dare to reside in this quarter. Fifty years 
ago, no low caste man was permitted even to 
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oe through a Brahman street; but under 
ritish rule this restriction has gradually been 
changed, and low caste men may pass through 
a Brahman street, but are still not permitted to 
enter the home of a Brahman. Away from the 
town, in the rural parts of the district, a man or 
woman of the lowest castes will leave the road 
on which a Brahman is passing and wait sub- 
missively by the roadside till the priest has 
gone by, when he or she may return to the 
public path. It is the policy of the British 
Government not to interfere with the religion 
and caste prejudices of the Hindu, but gradually 
and surely Western education is breaking 
through the trammels of subjection which the 
Brahman has imposed on those Hindus who do 
not belong to his own priestly order. 

The few Europeans who live in Salem are 
mostly Government officials, who do their work 
of supervision amidst the disadvantages of 
climate and the prejudices of ignorance. They 
live in large, airy bungalows, built in compounds 
away from the abodes of the natives, being com- 
pelled to do so on account of the disregard of 
the Hindu and Mohammedan for the ordinary 
requisites of health and sanitation. In the 
native quarter of the town, pigs, donkeys, dogs, 
and cattle stray unchecked through the streets 
and lanes, feeding on the relics of decaying 
vegetation which are thrown from the houses, 
and which would not be removed, except at the 
bidding of the European officials. Cholera, small- 
pox and other epidemics would decimate the 
population in far larger numbers were it not 
for the salutary introduction of Western methods 
of sanitation, which are adopted by the native 
only under pressure, There is a college under 
European management, at which English litera- 
ture, mathematics, geography and history are 
taught. There is a gymnasium attached, and 
Hindu and Mohammedan lads are gradually 
learning cricket and football, in which healthy 
games many of them have become proficient. 
Slowly, but surely, our Indian subjects are begin- 
ning to understand that under British rule they 
enjoy far more privileges than would have been 
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their lot under the effete Governments which 
existed before the advent of the British Raj. 
“TEAL.” 


Toronto, Canada 


A port who not long since brought a shower 
of censure upon his head, once wrote of a 
beautiful, sunny, blue-skied country as ‘Our 
Lady of the Snows.” Perhaps no accusation 
ever carried with it more bitter wound to the 
broad-minded Canadian people. On a day such 
as this, the second of February in the year of 
our Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred and 
Two, as I sit by my window and look out into 
the beautiful sunny street of the good city of 
Toronto, I find myself involuntarily murmuring, 
“Of what use is it to try to tell these English 

ple about our country? A poet of their own 
Blood has sung to them ina song completely out 
of tune.” So here isa fair challenge : Come over 
and see for yourself! Will you be so good as to 
immediately take shipping from one of your 
ports and sail over to our “ Land of Sunshine.” 
After you have arrived at old Quebec and wan- 
dered through the corridors of the Chateau 
Frontenac, proceed to your train, and, as it 
carries you on through the golden sunlight, I 
think you will agree with me that it is unwise 
for dreamy poets to allow their imagination to 
carry them away from the paths of truth and 
rectitude, to write whereof they do not know. 

Whether you come to us in the glorious sum- 
mer, in the golden autumn, or in the brilliant 
winter, we shall have but one sight to show you, 
whether it be in the thriving city or in the quiet 
country—a sun for ever shining in the bluest of 
blue skies. 

To-day the snow lies in a pure white blanket 
over the earth, the sleigh bells are jingling 
everywhere through the white city, and if you 
will come to my window with me, you will see 
the sun smiling over all—turning the snow into 
a glittering rainbow and sending diamond 
drops from the tips of sparkling icicles. 

Ontario’s summers are almost impossible of 
description. The hours of darkness are so short 
as to scarcely give time for rest. ‘Three o’clock 
in the morning finds the birds cnirruping and 
the daylight creeping on, and in the evening, in 
the northern part of the province, I have often 
walked out into a garden when the evening 
primoses were unfolding and read a book by 
daylight while the village bell chimed ten 
o'clock, and while a whip-poor-will sang a good- 
night carol to a drowsy robin, for with us. be it 
known, the whip-poor-will sings all night long, 
scarcely knowing when the twilight glides into 
moonlight and the moonlight into dawn. 

In the American Republic to the south of 
us, beauty in nature goes hand-in-hand with 
disaster, disaster such as no Canadian has ever 
seen on this side of the dividing line. Have you 
ever, in the history of Canada, heard of a sunny 
day being followed by a fatal treacherous 
cyclone? Have you ever heard of the blue 
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HORSES OF THE GOD AYANAR AND IDOLS, 
SALEM, INDIA 


waters of the St. Lawrence river, or the Ottawa, 
or the Saskatchewan rushing over their banks 
and carrying devastation and death in their 
wake? Furthermore, have you ever been in- 
formed that in certain of our provinces raging 
fevers prevail from time to time? We have 
none of these afflictions, one of which exists at 
times in almost every State in the American 
Republic. 

But to return to the white city, Toronto, which 
in the summer is the green city. It lies on the 
shores of a beautiful bay. Across the sparkling 
waters of the bay is a fairy-like island. In the 
summer its shores are strung with hundreds of 
many-coloured lights, and across the waters ply 
myriads of small vessels carrying eager pleasure- 
seekers. The trip across costs but a trifle, which 
includes entrance to parks, band concerts and a 
very fair Vaudeville exhibition. By this means 
the happy Toronto swain can give an evening’s 
pleasure to his sweetheart, and return home to 
town having spent but twenty-five cents (a 
shilling). This pleasure resort is patronised 
chiefly by the working people. 

In the winter afternoons merry skaters crowd 
the bay, and ice-boats, like flying birds, carry 
one over the surface of the glassy ice for a trifle. 

““ANA FELIX.” 


Randwick, near Sydney, Australia 


My home is in Kandwick, one of the eastern 
suburbs of Sydney, bordering on the blue Pacific. 
From my verandah I can see to the eastward 
Coogee Bay, and a large expanse of ocean 
beyond, and can frequently discern steamers or 
sailing ships making their way in or out of that 
harbour beautiful, whose magnificent entrance, 
guarded by huge and frowning cliffs, lies only 
a few miles to the north. To the south the long, 
low and marshy-looking inlet of Botany Bay is 
visible. Altogether it is a charming scene, set 
in charming surroundings; and it is all the 
more appreciated because of a previous residence 
of nearly ten yearsat Broken Hill, on the fringe 
of the Central Australian desert, ‘‘ where the 
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heat waves dance for ever,” and the dust 
pervades everything. 

The constant presence of the Pacific is the 
chief charm of Randwick. One learns to know 
it in all its moods; and they are not always of 
that peaceful character which led to the bestowal 
of its name by the early navigators. Sometimes 
a terrific gale from the south-east sweeps the 
coast, causing disaster to ships at sea and 
damage to houses on land, and the spray dashes 
over the tops of the highest cliffs. But even 





when the sea on the coast is comparatively calm 
the effects of tempests further out are often 
manifest in the league-long rollers which break 
with thunderous roar upon the beaches at 
Coogee and Maroubra. But, whether in pacific 
or wrathful mood, the ocean is a ‘“‘thing of 
beauty” and “‘ a joy for ever.” 
‘*Time writes no wrinkles on its azure brow ; 
Such as Creation’s dawn beheld it rolleth now.” 
** MAROUBRA,” 
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Over-Sea Notes 


From Our Own Correspondents 


A Wonder in the Art of Printing 


PUBLISHERS, ever since the art of printing 
was invented, have always taken pride in the 
clearness and elegance with which they could 
reproduce minute type. M. George Salomon of 
Paris has, we believe, claimed that he owns the 
smallest book in the world. It is a Dante, 10 
millimetres by 6, that is about one-third of an 
inch by one-fourth, and was printed in Holland, 
which was celebrated for such work, in 1674. 
However, “‘ book” is somewhat of a misnomer, 
as the print is proportionately large, so that 
there are very few words on each page. The 
Salmin brothers of Padua now claim, with every 
sign of right on their side, that they have pro- 
duced the most wonderful specimen of the 
printer’s art, and the smallest, in existence. It 
is one-third smaller than the Dante, that is one- 
fourth of an inch by one-eighth approximately, 
has 208 pages, each page 9 lines, and from 95 
to 100 letters. It is an unpublished letter of 
Galileo to Mme, Cristine of Lorraine, written in 
1615, each word being clear and distinct, so that 
there is not a blur. It is, in fact, a miniature 
readable book. This is not the first success of 
the brothers Salmin. Fifty years ago the 
historian Cesare Cantu, in collaboration with 
the Milan publisher, Gnocchi, decided to try 
what he could do in bringing out a book in the 
minutest known type. They went to work on 
the Divina Commedia of Dante, but were un- 
successful. However, so determined was 
Gnocchi, that he did not acknowledge himself 
beaten for twenty years, when he turned the 
work over to Salmin, with the injunction to 
persevere for the honour of the craft and of their 
country. Salmin succeeded, and made a book 
38 millimetres by 22 (an inch and a half by 
almost an inch), with 31 lines in each page. It 
is smaller than the wonderful Officiolum of the 
well-known Giunti, produced in 1519 in Venice, 
or the De Tranquillitate Animi of Seneca, printed 
in 1601 in Leyden. The former is 49 millimetres 
by 33, and the latter 42 by 32. The latest 
wonder of the Salmin house is perfectly astonish- 
ing, the print so small that it needs a strong 
magnifying glass to distinguish it at all, but 
each letter clear and distinct, one might almost 
say not one blot; more perfect it would be im- 
possible to conceive.—s. C. 


A Plethora of Monuments 


As one looks over the lists of monuments 
lately erected, now being erected, and to be 
erected, he wonders if the world has suddenly 
gone mad. To such an extent is this fixed idea 
being carried that one country gives to another, 
and it is said that Rome, for instance, is to be 
the possessor of three such mementos. How- 
ever, of those projected, that which will be most 
heartily approved by scholars all the world over, 
is one to Virgil, who, strange as it may appear, 
has, until now, remained uncommemorated in 
his own country, although Mantua, his native 
town, is inordinately proud of having given 
him birth, Many Mantuans pose as Latin 
scholars, interlarding their conversation with 
Latin words to show that they are worthy 
descendants of such a man. Eight thousand 
pounds have been collected for the monument 
to be erected in Mantua, and the work will be 
before long begun. 

For some time the project was not actively 
carried forward, as no reproduction of the 
features of the author of the neid were ex- 
tant, but some years ago there came to light, in 
some important excavations, at Susa in Tunis, 
a now famous fragment of mosaic, which un- 
doubtedly represents Virgil. Whether it was a 
good likeness I have no way of judging, but 
certainly it is a genuine portrait, which no other 
ever was, so that the Mantuans will be able to 
see their beloved poet as he really was. In 
ancient days the lovers of Virgil were not so 
lazy as those who came after. At once, after 
his death, Emperor Alexander Severus declared 
him on a level with Plato, and the artists of the 
day delighted in reproducing his face, his figure 
or his favourite poses. Mantua herself erected 
a statue to him which unfortunately was 
destroyed in what may be called a hot dis- 
cussion between the Visconti and Gonsaga 
families, while he was put on the Mantua 
coins with the words, “‘ Virgilius Maro.” A 
century later, about 1499, Isabella D’Este, 
scandalised that no memento of her favourite 
poet existed there, had a design made for a 
fine monument, but something prevented the 
execution into marble, and all that is left are 
the drawings, which can be seen at the Louvre 
in Paris.—s. ©. 
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Over-Sea Notes 


The Advertising Nuisance 


THE ingenuity of the American advertiser 
is apparently limitless. His work is found in 
every part of the United States and penetrates 
every side of life. In the street-cars he erects 
cardboard figures which are caused to dance or 
gesticulate by the motion of the cars ; at public 
gatherings out-of-doors he spreads advertise- 
ments in the sky by means of mechanical kites ; 
at night he throws pictures upon the clouds by 
his powerful search-light or makes a variety of 
effects by electric signs, and, in short, attracts 
your attention in a hundred different ways as 
you go about your business or recreation. 
Many forms of advertising which the advertiser 
thus thrusts before the public are perfectly 
legitimate and respect the rights of higher in- 
terests. Others, however, bidding for attention 
at any cost, have become real nuisances, re- 
specting neither man nor nature. One of the 
greatest nuisances of this kind is the practice 
of lining the railways with advertising-fences, 
which seriously disfigure the scenery. On 
the line between Philadelphia and Atlantic 
City, for example, everything is advertised in 
this way, from liver pills to real estate. It is 
true that the scenery along this particular road 
is not especially attractive, but no such con- 
sideration, we may be sure, influenced the 
advertisers, for we find the same condition 
along the railway between New York and Phila- 
delphia and many others. Another practice 
which equally mars the scenery is that of 
painting barns and even houses with huge 
advertisements. [t is true that the individual 
farmers are largely responsible for this disfigure- 
ment, since the advertising firms no doubt agree 
to paint the properties gratis on the condition 
that they be allowed to cover them with adver- 
tising matter. In New England this prac- 
tice is apparently not so common as in the 
middle States. The New England farmers are 
either of zsthetic taste or prosperous enough 
to paint their buildings themselves, but the 
custom in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
neighbouring States is quite general, and the 
scenery along the railways traversing these 
districts consequently disfigured. Still another 
nuisance of the advertiser is his propensity to 
decorate—or rather desecrate—rocks, trees and 
fences with his advertisements. This habit is 
unfortunately not confined to the cities. Along 
the most sequestered country road one is quite 
apt to find a whitewashed rock or disfiguring sign 
upon a tree, advertising Somebody’s Clothing 
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Store, or So and So’s Dog Soap. In all this we 
find the same commercial spirit as that which 
seeks to destroy Niagara Falls for its motive 
power, or to wreck the palisades of the Hudson 
to obtain their building-stone; and just as a 
strong opposition has arisen against these larger 
desecrations of nature, it is hoped that the 
minor assaults of the advertiser will also be 
checked.—A. B. R. 


A Scientific Investigation of English 
Verse 

ScHouars have differed for some time on the 
subject of accent and quantity in English verse 
and prose. It has been generally conceded 
that accent is by far the most important element 
in the rhythm of English verse, but some have 
gone so far as to claim that it is the only ele- 
ment, altogether denying that quantity plays a 
réle at all. The rhythm of classical verse and 
prose, it is well known, depended chiefly on 
quantity, and we know that a Roman orator, 
guilty of a single false quantity, would be 
immediately hissed off the forum by his audi- 
ence. Such keenness of ear for long and short 
syllables is, of course, unknown to English 
audiences, and many question the propriety of 
writing English poetry in classical measures on 
this account. It is pointed out that the march 
time of the classical dactylic metre, for example, 
is reduced by the English system to a waltz 
movement consisting of feet of three equally 
long syllables, with a accent on the first. The 
effect, therefore, of a poem like Longfellow’s 
Evangeline is entirely different from the original 
effect of a dactylic passage of Virgil. It seems, 
however, that quantity does form one element, 
if indeed a minor one, of English rhythm. 
Professor Scripture of Yale University recently 
instituted a scientific investigation of the charac- 
ter of English verse by means of the phonograph. 
He asked representative men from various parts 
of the country to recite into the receiver of his 
instrument some well-known lines of English 
verse, and in this way records were produced 
which could be accurately measured for accent 
and quantity. Professor Scripture announces 
that his investigations have thus far proved that 
quantity is a factor in English verse. He is 
repeating and extending his experiments, how- 
ever, in order that he may be quite certain of 
his conclusions. He will doubtless also investi- 
gate the case for prose as well as for verse. The 
value of Professor Scripture’s work must neces- 
sarily be more scientific than practical. His 
investigation will make academic disputes on 
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the question of fact as to the presence or ab- 
sence of quantity in English verse and prose 
impossible, but it cannot authoritatively sanction 
or condemn the use of classical measures in 
English poetry, for that is, after all, a matter 
of individual taste.—a. B. R. 


An American Shakespeare Scholar 
THE recent publication of T'wel/th Night ; or, 
What You Will, completes thirteen volumes of 
the New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, by 
Dr. Horace Horvard Furness, the American 
Shakespeare scholar. The son of an Unitarian 
clergyman, Dr. Furness was born in Phila- 
delphia, graduated at Harvard University in 
1854 and studied law. He was early interested 
in Shakespeare, and attended the readings 
of the famous author-actress, Mrs. Kemble. 
These readings, together with the influence 
of a local Shakespeare Society of which 
he was a member, led Dr. Furness to pur- 
sue the studies in Shakespeare which formed 
the basis of the New Variorum Edition. The 
first volume of this edition appeared in 1871, 
fifty years after the variorum of Malone and 
Boswell. The plays which Dr. Furness has 
published to date are Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, 
Hamlet (two volumes), King Lear, Cthello, The 
Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, The Tempest, 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, The Winter's Tale, 
Much Ado About Nothing, and Twelfth Night. 
The purpose of the Variorum Edition is to give 
the text of the first folio (1623), together with a 
summary of all emendations, comments and 
criticisms of English or foreign origin. The 
wise and unwise alike have their hearing in 
Dr. Furness’ court of opinion, but Dr. Furness 
himself seldom mingles in the discussions he 
presents to his readers. He prefers, like an 
impartial judge, to put both sides before them, 
allowing them to make their own independent 
judgments, The idea of compiling the various 
readings, emendations and criticisms of Shake- 
speare is not original with Dr. Furness. His 
work is, in fact, the fourth variorum edition. 
The Johnson and Steevens edition, edited by 
Isaac Reed in 1803, is customarily called the 
first yariorum; the revision of Reed’s work, 
which appeared in 1813, is the second; while 
the third is the Malone and Boswell edition of 
1821. Dr. Furness combines in a marked 
degree all the qualities necessary to an editor 
of a variorum, and while we may never hope 
to see the new edition completed, Dr. Furness’ 
work is already a notable monument of sane 
American Shakespeare scholarship.—a. B. R. 


Over-Sea Notes 


An Experimental School for Farmers 


FARMING in the United States is a very differ- 
ent occupation from farming in England. In 
the United States the land is generally owned 
by the farmer. Tenant farmers are the excep- 
tion, and although farms are frequently burdened 
with heavy mortgages, yet the farmer is the 
absolute master of his own domain, and is under 
no restrictions as to the up-keep of buildings 
or fences, or the cutting of his timber. The 
American farmer is also usually the hardest 
worker on his farm. Labour is dear and diffi- 
cult to obtain, and not to be relied upon, and 
the American farmer is accustomed to do a great 
deal more with his own hands than the equally 
prosperous English farmer expects to do, These 
conditions work two ways as regards the farming 
and the appearance of the farms, The land 
being his own, the American farmer is often 
encouraged to do his best to improve it and to 
bring it into the fullest degree of cultivation ; 
but on the other hand the absence of restrictions 
or oversight, and the fact that very many 
American farmers are foreigners and are ex- 
tremely ignorant, tend to slovenliness and 
inefficient methods, and to the stripping of the 
land of all its trees, big and little. 

There are numerous agricultural colleges 
throughout the United States; but these afford 
little assistance to the type of farmer just 
described, and about two years ago some public- 
spirited men and women of New York organised 
themselves to establish an experimental farm 
school which should offer a course in practical, 
as well as theoretical, farming to farmers and 
their sons. The venture was started on a small 
farm of sixty-five acres, given by a member of 
the organising committee, and within a year 
after admitting all that the establishment could 
accommodate, six hundred applications for 
admission were refused. In the spring of 1902 
the board of trustees purchased 400 acres of 
land near the Hudson River for a permanent 
establishment, An effort is being made to raise 
a million dollars to pay for the land and build- 
ings, and to form anendowment. On the new 
farm the students will handle farming machinery 
and tools, prepare the soil, sow the seed, plant 
orchards, make gardens and greenhouses, con- 
trol insects, and treat diseases of plants and 
animals. A special feature is to be made of 
landscape gardening, the object being to arouse 
in the farmers a pride in the fine appearance of 
their farms, as well as to enable them to make 
farming profitable.—a. G. P. 
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Science and Discovery 


BY PROFESSOR R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 


A. M. Worthington by means of instantaneous 

Drops and Splashes photography. Some of the photographs he has 
THE characteristics of splashes produced by obtained are here reproduced, and they show 
dropping a small ball or a drop of water intoa that the very common phenomenon of a splash 
liquid have been closely studied by Professor is worthy of analysis. The liquid in which the 
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splash was made was a mixture of water and 
milk, this being found the most suitable for the 
purpose. It will be noticed that a crater or 
crown of the liquid is first formed, and that this 
then unites to form a column such as is shown 
in the two bottom pictures. The stages here 
represented are only a few among many which 
have been photographed. The photographs 
were obtained in a dark room by the light of 
electric sparks, which gave an exposure of less 
than three-millionths of a second in duration. 
The electric spark could be timed to strike at 
any desired instant, so that any stage of a splash 
could be photographed, at intervals of about 
two-thousandths of a second. In this way the 
progress of a great variety of splashes has been 
followed in minute detail. It must be remem- 
bered that ordinary kinematograph photography 
is of a much slower rate of movement than this. 
Ten photographs a second are quite sufficient to 
take with a kinematograph, and if the pictures 
thus produced are projected upon a screen at 
the same rate the eye sees an unbroken series, 
or one moving picture. Professor Worthington’s 
photographs of splashes, like those which Pro- 
fessor Boys has taken of flying bullets, are there- 
fore far superior as examples of instantaneous 
photography than any pictures produced by 
ordinary photographic means. It is only by 
taking advantage of the extremely short dura- 
tion of the electric spark that such pictures as 
those now shown are rendered possible. 


Oil as Fuel 


THE use of oil or other liquid fuel as a sub- 
stitute for coal is much more extensive than 
is usually supposed. In Russia no other fuel 
than oil is used on the sixteen hundred miles 
of the Trans-Caspian Railway. On the Southern 
Pacific Railway three hundred engines have 
been adapted to burn oil, and in our own coun- 
try the Great Eastern Railway has now more 
than sixty engines burning it, either alone or 
in conjunction with coal. For marine purposes 
liquid fuel has many advantages, and its use 
on the Hamburg-American Line steamers, and 
on the English vessels of the Shell Transport 
Company, has been attended with much suc- 
cess. Not only has liquid fuel on steamers 
shown a saving of fifty-six per cent. on the cost 
of coal firing, but it also effects economy in the 
number of firemen required, in space required 
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for storage, in weight, and in the absence of 
ash or clinker. Moreover, it is far easier to 
pump oil into a ship, even at sea, than to put 
in coal, so it is scarcely surprising that with 
all these advantages liquid fuel is making head- 
way wherever the coal supply is difficult to 
obtain. As improved methods are invented for 
burning liquid fuel, the competition between 
coal and oil must become keener than it is at 
present. 


Storage of Heat by Land and Water 

Ir days and nights were of equal length 
throughout the year, there would evidently be 
no seasons. Every place would receive the heat 
of the sun for twelve hours and would lose it for 
the same length of time, so that there would be 
no annual rise and fall of temperature. The 
annual changes with which all people outside 
the tropics are familiar are due to the storing of 
heat by land, water and air when the sun is 
above the horizon for more than twelve hours, 
From spring to summer the gain of heat at day 
exceeds the loss at night, so an accumulation of 
heat occurs. It is on account of this storage of 
heat that the hottest time of the year is not June 
when the days are longest and the sun is highest, 
but two months or so later. Observations 
collected by Dr. J. Schubert from many sources 
show that the soil in Northern Europe reaches 
its highest temperature for the yearin September, 
and its lowest in March. Air and water are 
warmest in August and coldest in February. 
The records so far obtained show that the Baltic 
takes up during summer from twenty to thirty 
times as much heat as the firm land, and the 
North Sea from thirty to forty times. The sea 
stores up this excess of heat; its surface does 
not get hot, so that little heat is imparted to 
the air by it, but the heat is replenished from 
the depth during the cold season, On land, 
however, the heat of the sun does not penetrate 
in this way. The soil becomes hot on warm 
days and in warm seasons and gives off much 
heat to the air, but it stores up little heat and 
cools rapidly. The difference of temperature 
between the sea and the air above it is not so 
great as is usually supposed. In October or 


November the water may be two degrees warmer 
than the air above it, but taking the year as 
a whole the temperature of the sea-surface only 
exceeds that of the air over it by about half 
a degree. 














Varieties 


Lifting a Bridge 

A REMARKABLE engineering feat was recently 
accomplished on the Pennsylvania railroad at 
New Brunswick, N.J., when a big six-span 
trestle bridge was moved fourteen and one-half 
feet in less than three minutes, Thirty-six 
minutes after the last train had passed over the 
bridge in its old position a freight train of sixty- 
seven cars passed over the trestle in its new 
position. 
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WAITING FOR THE BULLETIN AT BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE DURING THE KING’S ILLNESS, 
JUNE 1902 


How Peel learned to remember a 
Speech 
IT is related of Sir Robert Peel that when he 
was a boy his father took him every Sunday 
into his private room and made him repeat, as 
well as he could, the sermon which had been 
preached in the morning. Little was expected 
at first, but gradually he became able to repeat 
the sermon almost verbatim. When, in later 
life, he remembered accurately the speech of an 
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opponent, and answered arguments in correct 
succession, it was little known that his power of 
so doing was originally acquired in Drayton 
church. 


Astronomical Notes for October 

On the 1st day of this month the Sun rises, in 
the latitude of Greenwich, at 6h. 2m. in the 
morning, and sets at 5h. 37m. in the evening; 
on the 11th he rises at 6h. 18m. and sets at 
5h. ldm.; and on the 21st he rises at 6h. 36m. 
and sets at 4h. 53m. The Moon becomes New 
at 5h. 9m. (Greenwich time) on the afternoon of 
the lst; enters her First Quarter at 5h. 21m. on 
that of the 9th; becomes Full at 6h. lm. on 
the morning of the 17th; enters her Last 
Quarter at 10h. 58m. on the night of the 23rd; 
and becomes New again at 8h. 14m. on the 
morning of the 31st. She will be in apogee, 
or farthest from the Earth, about half-past 
6 o’clock on the morning of the 8th, and in 
perigee, or nearest us, about 2 o’clock on that 
of the 20th. A total eclipse of the Moon will 
take place on the 17th, which will be partly 
visible in Western Europe, but more completely 
in the eastern part of America and over the 
Atlantic Ocean ; totality lasts from 5h, 19m. to 
6h. 48m. (Greenwich time) in the morning, and 
the Moon sets at Greenwich at 6h. 32m. whilst 
still under total eclipse, so that only the first 
part of the phenomenon will be visible before 
sunrise. <A partial eclipse of the Sun will take 
— on the morning of the 31st, which will 
ye partly visible in this country, ending at 
7h. Im. (Greenwich time), but will be best seen 
in Central and Northern Asia. The same two 
stars in the Hyades (both taken to include part 
of Delta Tauri) which were occulted by the 
Moon last month will be occulted again this, 
but in the morning, that of the 20th inst., when 
the Moon will pass over the first from 5h. 8m. 
to 6h. 13m., and over the second from dh. 43m. 
to 6h. 43m. The planet Mercury will be visible 
in the evening at the beginning of the month 
in the eastern part of the constellation Virgo, 
but will be at inferior conjunction with the 
Sun on the 19th. Venus is visible during the 
morning in the eastern part of Leo, in the 
early part of the month, but later will rise 
too short a time before the Sun to be seen. 
Mars rises soon after midnight throughout the 
month, situated in the constellation Leo, and 
passing a short distance to the north of the 
bright star Regulus on the 21st. Jupiter is nearly 
stationary in the constellation Capricornus, 
and will be near the Moon on the llth; he 
sets a little before midnight at the beginning 
of the month, and about 10 o’clock in the even- 
ing at the end of it. Saturn at the middle of 
the month sets about midnight; he is in the 
eastern part of Sagittarius, and becomes visible, 
but low in the south-western part of the sky, 
as soon as it is sufficiently dark after sunset. 

Ww. T. LYNN. 
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The Fireside Club 


On the Book Table. 


(Books received :— Rev. J. E. Vaux’ Church 
Folk Lore, Skeffington and Son, 2nd Edition, 6s. 
E. T. Campacnac’s Zhe Cambridge Platonists, 
Clarendon Press, 6s. 6¢. MARGARETTA ByRDE’s 
The Searchers, Fisher Unwin, 6s. GrorGE MERE- 
piTH’s Ordeal of Richard Feveral, A. Constable and 
Co., 2s. 6d. J. P. Mowpray’s The Making of a 
Country Home, A. Constable and Co., 6s. mS 
Jacoss’ At Sunwich Port, 6s.; S. N. SepGEwick’s 
Petronilla, 3s. 6d.; BeckLES WIiLson’s Lost England, 
ls.,—all from Geo. Newnes, Ltd.) 


Church Folk Lore. No country parsonage should 
be without such a companionable book to await 
its tired owner at the day’s end, with his slippers 
and his easy-chair. Although not addressed to 
antiquaries, the collection of notes brought 
together here is enriched in every case by so 
careful a citation of authorities that the book is 
a distinctly valuable contribution to Folk Lore 
records, 

Here we learn the nature of such customs as 
gooding, puddening, bidding, the meaning of arval 
bread, soul cakes, and the Lion Sermon, what 1s 
signified by clipping the Church, and what days 
are locally known as Paul’s pitcher Day, Nicknan 
night, Figpie Wake, Gaugen Days, Ball Day, 
Cracknut Sunday, and Childermas Day, with many 
other observances whose religious origin is still 
traceable, though obscured by changes of times and 
manners. Some, such as the strange office of the 
Sin-Eater, a species of human scape-goat, and one 
of the most remarkable conceptions of Post- 
Reformation days, have long been only a tradition, 
but numberless others survive, and are maintained 
to-day in the heart of the busy city of London as 
well as in the conservative solitudes of the country. 
From the pages on Christmas carols we cannot 
resist quoting Mr. Vaux’ description of a most 
interesting broad-sheet published in 1701, repre- 
senting the stable at Bethlehem. Christ lies in 
the crib, watched by His mother—shepherds kneel- 
ing, angels attending, a sheep bleating, an ox 
lowing, a crow cawing on the hay-rack, a cock 
crowing, and angels singing in the sky above. The 
creatures have labels in their mouths bearing 
Latin inscriptions, and down the sides of the wood- 
cut is the following :—‘‘ A religious man, inventing 
the conceits of both birds and beasts drawn in the 
picture of our Saviour’s birth, doth thus express 
them : The cock croweth, Christus natus est, Christ 
is born. The raven asketh, Quando? When? 
The crow replieth, Hac nocte, This night. The ox 
crieth out, Ubi? Ubi? Where? Where? The 
sheep bleateth out, Bethlehem, Bethlehem. A voice 
from heaven soundeth, Gloria in Excelsis—Glory 


be on high.” 


In The Cambridge Platonists we have a feeding 
book for meditative minds compiled from the 
writings of three seventeenth-century scholars, 
Benjamin Whichcote, once Provost of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and two of his pupils. Which- 
cote’s well-known and beautiful aphorism, ‘“Heaven 


is first a Temper, then a Place,” is only one of 
many gathered here. John Smith discourses on 
‘*the Existence and Nature of Gud, and how the 
consideration of those Restless Motions of our Wills 
after some Supreme and Infinite Good leads us into 
the Knowledge of a Deity.” Culverwell is repre- 
sented by a sermon on the Light of Nature, from 
the text, ‘‘The understanding of a Man 1s the 
Candle of the Lord,” as to which he pertinently 
enquires, ‘‘ Because Socimius has burnt his Wings 
at this Candle of the Lord, must none therefore 
make use of it?” 


The Searchers has a happily chosen title which 
at once explains and sums up a well-written book. 
The search is the immemorial one for happiness, 
that pot of gold at the rainbow’s end. Some, seek- 
ing it in self-satisfaction, despair from the outset— 
**Mrs. Errington was one who used flowers and 
music, poetry, travel—everything—me, I felt, 
among them—just to drown yesterday in.” Others 
seek it in knowledge—‘‘If I only knew,” said 
Spring, “‘ why I am here, where I am to go, what 
I am to do to get there?” To this question Hope 
Godwin, the most carefully drawn character in the 
book, answers, ‘“‘ You are here—a Thought of God 

. you are meant to go back to Him, enriched 
by your sojourn in this beautiful world.” 


The Ordeal of Richard Feveral. Surely no pocket 
series has appeared, even in this age of pocketable 
reprints, to equal in beauty of type, lightness of 
paper, and lowness of price, the half-crown edition 
of George Meredith’s works which Messrs. A. 
Constable and Co. are now issuing—and all Mere- 
dithians must welcome the possibility of possess- 
ing so much in so little a space, 


In recording The Making of a Country Home Mr. 
Mowbray purposes ‘‘to encourage and stimulate 
other ordinary men who have the capacity to long 
for a home,” to follow his example. He writes in 
the first instance for Americans, rolling stones who 
change from furnished flats to boarding-houses, 
and back again, and whom old age finds still home- 
less. The experiences detailed in his baok have 
much air of verisimilitude, and readers will concede 
the author's claim to have added to his facts ‘‘ no 
more romance than usually falls to the lot of any 
ordinary man”—except in regard to Tilka, the 
incomparable Swedish maid-of-all-work. It is far 
too good to be true that any one stumbling upon, 
and the same day incontinently buying, an empty 
and remote country house an hour by rail from a 
city, may reasonably expect an experienced general 
servant, “with a stalwart form and good-natured 
face,” to appear in its doorway next morning, eager 
to be hired. No wonder that when she offered to 
cut the grass as a work of supererogation, John 
**looked at her with admiring awe.” Such flights 
of fancy appeal tantalisingly to all who ‘‘ have the 
capacity to long for” such a Tilka. The book 1s 
worth reading aloud. 


Mr. Jacobs has taught us to anticipate his books 
with pleasure, as sure to contain true humour. 
To those who found in Many Cargoes cause of 
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abundant laughter his later books seem less richly 
freighted. Nevertheless, 4¢ Sunwich Port is re- 
freshing holiday reading. Mr. Wilks, with the 
loud voice he kept for cheering-up purposes, has 
come to stay ; while in the development of young 
Hardy, who grows from an imp ef mischief into 
a first-rate fellow, we have indications of what 
Mr. Jacobs may yet do, if he will but venture 
away from his charmed circle of comic sea-captains. 


In Petronilla we have a volume of stories founded 
on early legends of the Christian Church in days 
of strenuous zeal, when, as the author declares, to 
be a ‘‘nominal” Christian was an impossibility. 
The golden-haired Petronilla (so described in an 
inscription in one of the Roman catacombs), who 
was supposed to be a daughter of the Apostle 
Peter, lives and dies tragically in the first chapter 
of the book. Type and illustrations are both good, 
and the book is well got up. 


The title of Lost England is somewhat misleadingly 
sentimental, its significance being neither political 
nor social, but wholly a matter of fact. Mr. 
Wilson has set himself to record how much of her 
shores England has lost to the encroaching sea 
since statistics began. Every year he says, we lose 
a tract of land the size of Gibraltar, in the last 
hundred years as much as the county of Lendon. 
Maps in hand Mr. Wilson takes us methodically 
round the coast, noting where cliffs, roads, fields, 
churches, farms, often whole villages, have gone. 
The great Earl Godwin’s rich estate forms now 
the submerged and perilous Goodwin Sands, and 








the whole Land of Lyonesse has long lain under 
sea. 

Most picturesque is the account from an old 
chronicle of the storm about the year 1250, in which 
the town of Winchelsea was overwhelmed. ‘On 
the first day of October the moon upon her change 
appearing exceeding red and swelled, began to 
show tokens of the great tempest of wind that 
followed. ... The sea, Amen podria to his 
natural course, flowed twice without ebbing, yield- 
ing such a roaring that the same was heard not 
without great wonder a far distance from the 
shore . . . the waves appeared to strive and fight 
together after a marvellous sort . . . there were 
three hundred houses and some churches drowned.” 

A capital book for reading aloud, and worth 
double its price. 


SEARCH COMPETITIONS 


Identifications from Dickens 
(SEE Pace 886) 


As on account of the close of the volume we 
have been obliged to go to press early, before 
receiving answers to the last set of questions in 
this series, results cannot be given until next 
month, when, with our new volume, we hope to 
begin a new series of Competitions on ihe lines of 
the Dickens questions, nearly four hundred in 
number, which have given so much occupation to 
our informal Fireside Club during the past year. 


The Leisure hour Eisteddfod 


COMPETITION 19 


We offer TEN BOOK PRIZES varying in price from 28s. to 2s. 6d., for the best Criticisms of the Contents of The Leisure 
Hour for the year commencing November 1901, and ending with October 1902. 


We invite competitors to state— 


(1) Their favourite story or stories (not exceeding three) in The Leisure Hour as above. 

(2) Their favourite article or articles (not exceeding three) in The Leisure Hour as above. 

(3) Their favourite illustration or illustrations (not exceeding three) in The Leisure Hour as above. 
(4) Any defects which they have noticed in the twelve monthly numbers. 


Essays to be sent in not later than October 21, 1902. 
For further particulars see our July number, p. 800. 


Open to Colonial readers. 








OUR NEW VOLUME 


Commences in November. 


pages. 





We call the special attention of our readers to the 
| prospectus which will be found in our advertisement 


The remarkable Serial Story of an eventful time 
in English history, the articles on Railway Men, the 
Irish Sketches, and the variety of short stories and 
descriptive articles will make ‘The Leisure Hour’ for 
1902—1903 a most readable magazine. 

Will our readers kindly help to make it known? 
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Our Chess Page 


THE two following Problems took high places 
in our last Problem Tourney, and will be of 
interest to our readers :— 


** Ruy Lopez,” by Max. FEIGL. 
BLACK—7 MEN 
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WHITE—9 MEN 
White to mate in three moves, 
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Fair Wind,” by GrorGcEe J. SLATER. 
BLACK—S MEN 
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WHITE—9 MEN 
White to mate in two moves. 


PROBLEM TOURNEY 


Names of the composers of Prize and 
** Mentioned” P- oblems :—- 


Jim Crow (3 problems), R. G. THomson, 
Aberdeen. 

Dolce far Niente (2 problems), Percy Osporn, 
London, W. 

Serendib, R. Cottinson, London, S. W. 

Honours and Eureka, ARTHUR CHARLICK, 
S. Australia. 


Strike On! A. F. MACKENZIE, Jamaica. 

Capitola and Fuir Wind, GzorGE J. SLATER, 
Liverpool. 

Cronje, C. H. HEMMING. 

Cigarette and Tante Eliza, H. D’O. BERNARD, 
London, 8.W. 

Rob Roy, G. Browne, Belfast. 

Rough Diamond, C. V. E. Berry, Hemel 
Hempstead. 

Ping Pong, A. Watson, Crowthorne, Berks. 

Ruy Lopez ant Morituri, Max. FEIGL, Vienna. 

Artaxerxes, NIKOLAI MAxiImow, St. Petersburg. 


SOLVING TOURNEY 


Solutions cannot be given this month, owing 
to the time allowed to foreign competitors, 
They may be looked for next month (November), 
together with the examiners’ award in the 
European Section. 


Several correspondents have pointed out that 
the problem Nellie Bly, published in July, is 
cooked, as in 1. K—R2 Black must move the 
Kt on R 2, and White mates with 2. P—Kt 3. 


A Novelty 
A Prize of Half-a-Guinea is offered for the 
first solution received of the following problem, 
and Five Shillings for the second. 
By F. W. ANDREW. 


BLACK—2 MEN 








- Yt Yl Y 
: Yu, WA WI) 
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WHITE—7 MEN 
White to sui-mate in 10 moves. 

All communications to be addressed to the 
Editor, ‘‘The Leisure Hour,” 56 Paternoster 
Row, London, E.c., and to be marked CHESS 
on tke envelope. Competition entries must be 
accompanied by the Eisteddfod Ticket from the 
Contents page. 
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Women’s Interests 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


B. S.—Sanitary wall-papers will wash with 
soap and water. Other papers can be cleaned 
with the Pink Cleaner. This is sold in tins at 
oil and colour shops. The tin costs 10d. The 
contents are mixed into a paste like dough, and 
the walls are rubbed with this. The condition 
of the application at the end of the day will be 
a test cf its efficacy. 

Baby.—A very good filter is the Spongy Iron 
Filter, to be had from the company of that 
name in New Oxford Street. This does not 
require re-charging more than once in six 
months, and can remain for twelve months 
without injurious effect. I believe all the 
London water comes filtered through the pipes. 
A proof of this is that the water, if left in 
bedroom jugs, does not remain sweet nearly as 
long as unfiltered water would do. 

Isobel N.—Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. have just 
published, price 2s, 6d., a volume which deals 
exclusively with the cooking of vegetables. It 
is entitled ‘‘ Leaves from our Tuscan Kitchen.’ 
I do not know if a pun is contemplated here; 
if so, the contents of the book are better. There 
are many recipes for vegetable soups, for vege- 
tables to be served as entrées, for vegetables to 
be served with meat, and for sweet dishes to be 
made of potatoes, tomatoes, etc. In England we 
know so little of the multitudinous guises under 
which vegetables may be served that a volume 
like this should extensively vary the menu, and 
enlarge the capacity of the larder. But we are 
very insular, it takes us long to consent gener- 
ally to learn of the foreigner. The compiler, by 
the bye, has a British name: Janet Ross. 

Mater.--As your letter indicates a condition 
of affairs much more frequent than you seem 
to imagine, I hope you will pardon me if I 
reproduce an extract from it in the interests of 
other correspondents— 

** Without boasting, I think I can say I have 
been a good mother. Ever since my children 
came into the world I have devoted myself to 
their interests—moral, physical, and social. 
Now that they have all arrived at maturity 
(three sons and a daughter), my friends are good 
enough to say that they do me infinite credit. 
I suppose this is true, but to me the sad part 
is that in growing they have grown away from 
me. In the case of the sons I suppose it is 
natural, They have their work and interests 
that are apart from home, and their pastimes I 
can hardly be expected to understand or appre- 
ciate, so, in their case, I don’t complain. It is 
concerning the daughter that I feel hurt. If 
she chose young friends I could make allow- 
ances, and would do my best to lead them to feel 
that I was their friend too, but her confidantes 
and intimates are all women much older than 
herself, sensible, good women, which is quite 
satisfactory, but I ask myself why it is they, 
why not 1? Why does she never think that a 
holiday with me would be delightful, as well 
as with Mrs, A. or Miss L., and why is it to 
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them she goes for sympathy with all her ideas 
and enterprises ? What troubles me is to know 
why I am left out. When she was a growing 
girl she told me everything, or I thought she 
did, now I don’t think she would take pains to 
conceal things from me, but the spontaneous 
instinctive confidence is gone, and I do not know 
what I have done to alienate it.” 

You have not done anything, and what dis- 
tresses you is a natural feature of development. 
It isa high tribute to your methods that it is 
the company of mature women, of thinking 
women, that your daughter affects. To want to 
move a little way out of the groove of home is 
but an evidence of growth, to want to submit 
our estimates to the consideration of un- 
familiar intelligence is not abnormal. It prob- 
ably has not occurred to you that the best 
we can do for the young is to fit them to 
do without us at maturity, to prepare them to 
carry on to other circles and toa later generation 
our conclusions. If they are not to find our 
absence unendurable when, in the course of 
time, we must leave them, it should be our 
object to see while we are here how they bear 
themselves apart from us. Our children are 
ours, itis true, but we must recognise that in 
time they cease to be children. It is easier to 
be good parents while we act as supreme law- 
givers than to be wise and helpful companions 
when we are no longer called upon to instruct. 
Your letter is pathetic, yet I cannot help think- 
ing that there is a little egotism in your position. 
Contact with various minds is highly educative 
as well as extremely pleasant, it would be 
unreasonable to desire to deprive a woman who 
is fully grown of the advantage of it. Parents 
sometimes think that because they fulfilled 
their duty, or what they considered such, this 
entailed reciprocal obligations on the young. 

I fear we are all too prone to make ourselves 
the centre of things, and to judge people and 
circumstances chiefly by their attitude towards 
us. If you have added a good, high-minded, 
sensible girl to the race, you have done a very 
great thing, and the time has probably come 
now for modifying the relationship of superior 
and inferior, or even of parent and child, to that 
of two human beings with equal rights towards 
each other and to the world at large. There 
comes a period when it is natural to defer to 
our children, to hear their opinions with respect, 
to stand apart and let them lay the foundations 
of their own house of life. In reality we should 
render them a serious disservice did we desire 
to keep them always in leading-strings. A 
certain sadness attends any modification of 
established usages, yet as change is a law of 
life, we are wise when we accommodate our- 
selves to it without too much resistance. 

VERITY. 

Letters requiring answers to be addressed— 

‘“‘ Verity,” c/o Editor, ‘‘ The Leisure Hour,”’ 

56 Paternoster Row, London, E.c, 
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"Lo aap aaa 
The Quality 


is the one reason why Brown and 
Polson’s ‘‘ Patent” Corn Flour has 
won its reputation as ‘‘The Recog- 
nised Best.” High quality has been 
the aim of the firm from the start— 
forty-six years ago. Quality in Corn 
Flour stands for strength and purity, 
and these mean economy in use, and 
richness of ftavour. Thus the high 
quality tells in every way in the 
purchaser’s favour. That is why 
people are willing to pay more for 
BROWN & POLSON’S 
**Patent” Corn Flour than for any 
other makes —it is better value at 
its price 




























gee Everyone should read this most inspiring story 
of Chalmers the Missionary and Martyr. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, Ts, 6d. net 
(by post 7s. 11d.). 


James Chalmers 


His Autobiography 
and Letters. 
By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A.., 


Author of “* James Gilmour of Mongolia,” etc. With two 
Photogravure Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations. 


. Published by . . 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, London. 
















THE ‘PIRLE’ FINISH. 


“Indispensable for .ue open-air girl.” 


Ye 









y be 


dress will reanain unspotted and 


and, when dry, willbe as fresh as when it came from the tailor’s hands, 





PIRLE’ stamp on it, as this affords an absolute guarantee for the 
rhe proprietors undertake to make good any material so stamped that has been 


y or the storm of November, her neat cloth 


‘in * TRUTH” says :—* Every dress-maker ought to leave out @ bit of selvedge 


“LADY'S REALM” says :-—" The out-door girl who loves tu ¢ycle, walk, and drive, will 


never Wear anything buta * PERLE’ costume when she has once donned one, It ma: 
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tered Trade Mark No. 236666. 
To be obtained from the leading drapers, or full iculars from 
E. RIPLEY & SON, Ltd., 100c Queen Victoria St., London. 








DELICIOUS 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


COFFEE. 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 











The high-class Washing Material 


‘Viyella’ 


(Rega.) 


DOES NOT SHRINK. 





For Blouses, Shirts, 
Nightd resses, 


SEE THE LABEL 


Pyj : 
Children's Frocks, ON THE 
fo. SELVEDGE. 


* Vivella,’ says the “Queen,” 
**has borne the test of years.” 


To be obtained from the Leading Drapers, or name 
of nearest sent on application to 


‘VIYELLA’ (L.H.) 55a, Friday-st., London, E.C. 


*‘VIYELLA’ Hosiery Underwear can also be obtained. 
Specially Suitable for Sensitive Skins. 
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Book Season, 1902-3. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
KORMAK THE VIKING. 


By J. Freperick Hopcerts, r.N., Author of ‘ Harold 
the Boy Earl,” &c. With Fifteen Illustrations by 
JosEPH FINNEMORE. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
8s. 6d. 
A story for boys, abounding in vigorous incidents, and 
dealing with the days of King Alfred. It depicts vividly 
the sea and the land life of our old Viking ancestors. 


A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. 


By Mrs. G. pE H. Varzey, Author of “ About Peggy 
Saville,” &e. With Seven Illustrations by Victuk 
Provr. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


A first-rate story 
for girls, full of 
incident, full of 
humour, full of 
sound common 
sense. The inci- 








dents are so attrac- 
tive as to catch the 
attention of the 
reader at once and 
keep it unfalter- 
ingly to the last 


Reduced from KonMAK THE VIKING. 88, 6d, page. 


THE CHILDREN OF BROOKFIELD HALL. 


By Lyp1a Purmurs, Author of “Roy,” “Jim and 
Napoleon,” ‘‘Sbut i in to Serve,” &e. With Frontispiec> 
by ALrrep Pearse. Crown 8vo, 2s., cloth gilt. 

A quiet, attractive story of child life. 


MARY MARSTON’S MISSION. 


By A. Fraser Ropervson, Author of ‘‘ Maidens Three.” 
With Frontispiece by J. 8S. Crompton. Crown 8vo, 
is. 6d., cloth gilt. A book for adults, 
showing how much 
good in a country vil- 
lage a woman may do 
who devotes a hittle 
time and thought and 
prayer to those around 
her, with the single 
motive of trying to be 
helpful to them in the 
way of directing their 
lives and themselves to Reduced jrom A HovsErut or GIRLs, 23. fd. 
the service of Christ. 


By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 
New and Uniform Editions. 


BARBARA’S BROTHERS. 


With a Frontispiece. Second and Improved Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE. 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


LENORE ANNANDALE’S STORY. 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


THE MISTRESS OF LYDGATE PRIORY. 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 
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Reduced from Tuk HEAD OF THE = 2s. 6d. PUBLISHED BY 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, LONDON, and Sold by the Booksellers and at the Bockstalls. 
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BOOK SEASON, 1902. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 
UNDER CALVIN’S SPELL. ‘ 


By Desoran Atcock, Author of “The 
Spanish Brothers,” “Crushed, yet Con- 
quering,” &c. With Fifteen Illustrations 
by J. Scnonsere. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. 


This book is written with Miss Alcock’s well-known 
thoroughness and historical accuracy, and deals with the 
Reformation in Geneva at the time of Calvin’s greatest 
power. The incidents are many and exciting, and there 
is fine character sketching. The book is well calculated 
to impress upon the minds of the readers an abiding 
picture of the scope and influence of che Reformation 
movement in Switzerland and Central Europe. 


ALWYN RAVENDALE. 


By Everyn Everett-GRreen, Author of 
“Lenore Annandale story,” &. With 
Frontispiece by Harotp Corrine. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


The story of a young orphan lad educated under 
religious influences in a family of humble rank, who, 
through changes in his father’s family by death, is 
suddenly transplanted into the ition of a great 
country gentleman. The book is full of incident and 
attractive character sketching, and will interest readers 
of all classes. 
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Reduced from UNDER CaLvin’s SPELL. 3s.6d. 


FOR CROWN AND COVENANT. 


By Cyriz Grey. With Three [Illustrations by ALrrep Pearse. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 3s. @d. 


A stirring tale depicting the struggle between the Crown and the Covenanters in Scotland during the reign of 
Charles II. By the adventures of the chief characters the reader is carried from scene to scene with ever-deepening 
interest. 


STORIES OF THE ABBEY PRECINCTS. 


By Acnes Giperne. With Three Illustrations by Laxcetor Speep. Large crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


A series of tales dealing with various incidents in the life of a group of people who are all associated with an 
English Abbey. Readers of Miss Giberne’s best books will know what to expect from these brightly-written tales. 


A SCOTS THISTLE. 


By Lesuiz Kerra. With a Frontispiece by Lancetot Sprrep, Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
A capital book for girls, sketching the life story of a Scotch girl, who is placed in positions of trial and discipline 
through which she comes the stronger and better for their severe testing. 


DAVID AND JONATHAN. 


By Jutia Hack. With Seven Illustrations by J. 8S. Crompton. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, 


A tale, for adult readers, of humble life in an English parish, varied by adventures in the South African war. 


THE BLESSEDNESS OF IRENE FARQUHAR. 


By Ecianton Toorne. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
The story of a young girl in the possession of every luxury, who, by a sudden and severe accident, is laid aside 
from active life, and whose character, through the discipline which this involves, is greatly strengthened and 
purified. Some of the incidents turn upon the South African war. 


LITTLE MAID MARIGOLD. 


By E. H. Stooke. With a Frontispiece by ALrrep Pearse. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, 
A brightly written story of child-life, much above the run of such tales. The children sketched are attractive in 
themselves, and the part they play especially in influencing the lives of their elders, is very well told. 


’ 
ANEAL’S MOTTO. 
By B. E. Stave. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 
The motto is “‘ Life is made up of little things,” and the aim of the writer is to show the importance of faithful- 
ness in the little matters of life. The book is somewhat sensational in its incidents, but the teaching is entirely on 
the side of what is right and true. 


PUBLISHED BY THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, LONDON, 
And sold by all Booksellers. 
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NOW! IS THE WATCHWORD OF THE WISE!! 
NOW! IS THE CONSTANT SWING OF THE PENDULUM OF TIME! 


You can change the course of the trickling stream, but not the rolling river. It will 
de'y all your tiny efforts. The Pilot can so steer and direct as to bring the ship into 
safety, but he cannot quell the raging storm. 

Phe common idea when not feeling well is ‘I will wait and see,—perhaps I shall feel better 
to-morrow,’ whereas had a supply of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT” been at hand, and use made of it 











ENO'S 





The effect of En 


SALT,’ otherwise you he 
by Jd. C. ENO, Litd., ‘FRU. 


at the onset, ali calamitous results misht have been avoided. 


Every Household and Trivelling Trunk ought to contain a Bottle of 


It allays Nervous Excitement, Sleeplessness, Depression, 
and restores the Nerveus System to its proper condition. 
It is Pleasant, Cooling, Health-giving, refreshing, and 
Invigorating. You eannot overstate its great value in 
keeping the Biood Pure and free from Disease. 
bein every bedroom and traveller’s bag (for any emergency). 
It acts as simply, yet, just as powerfully, on the animal 
system, as sunshine does on the vegetable world, and 
removes all fetid or poisonous matter (the groundwork of 
disease) from the Blood by Naturai Means. 
good—never any harm. 


’s ‘Pratt Salt’ on a Disordered or Feverish Condition is simply Marvellous. 
I. is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


T — i the ttle and Capsule and see that they are marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT 
ee Pr _— Seen am upon by a WORTHLESS Imitation. 
IT SALT’ Works, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


It should 


Always does 


Prepared only 














Woman’s 
Delight! 


BOX IRON. 





THE 


The “ Dalli” is the most up-to-date and best Box Iron, doin, 
away withthe worries of theoldsystem. Nogas, nofire, nosmell, 


**DALLI” 


Hot_ina few minutes, and remains hot. Noc ges of irons, 
self-heating with smokeless fuel. Can be used anywhere with- 
out interruption, even out of doors,doing doublethe work in half 
the time More economical than any other iron. Price of the 
“ Dalli” is6-. Price of the “ Dalli” Fuel is 1/9 per box of 
128 Blocks. To be had of all Ironmongers or Domestic Stores. 
If any ditticulty apply to—The Dalli Smokeless Fuel Co., 





27, Milton St., London, E.C. 


OLD HIGHLAND DAYS. 


Reminiscences of Dr. John Kennedy, with a 
Sketch of his later Life. 
By his Son, HOWARD ANGUS KENNEDY. 


With Portraits and Illustrations 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, Es, 














Times, —“‘ Mr. Kennedy tells the story of his father’s life 
with natural sympathy and enthusiasm and also with a 
practised pen.” 

Morning Leader.—-‘‘ Many picturesque reminiscences of 
life in Scotland during the early part of last century are given.” 
Schoolmaster.—‘‘This is a most interesting book 
interesting to the generai reader, but particularly so to the 
teacher. We cordially recommend the book, especially to 
any one who wishes to understand something of th 
conditions under which the perfervidum ingenium Scotoruin 

is nurtured for the struggle of life.” 
Published at 56 Paternoster Row. London. 








** We can recommend no better present than this handsome 
volume.” —Spectator. 








LEISURE 
HOUR 
VOLUME 


FOR 
1902. 


Price 7/6 in Handsome Cloth, gilt; 8/6 Cloth 
Gilt, with gilt edges; 10/6 Half Calf. 
It contains 1,056 pages, with numerous Illustrations and 
Coloured Frontispiece. 
The Volume contains: —_ 
A long Serial Story, “John Austin’s Will.” By 
W. Mowrrosk. 
Sixteen Short Stories. 
Thirty-two Biographical Papers. 
Seventy Tit Bits of Science and Discovery. 
Travel and Adventure in Many Lands. 
Papers about Domestic Economy. _" 
books, Journalism, Gardening, Education, 
Women’s Interests, Oversea - Notes, 
Varieties, &c., and a host of other subjects, 
interesting and useful. 
































How to Cure Indigestion. 


Much of the discomfort in life is due to the Stomach. This will be 
admitted without argument. The proof is probably in your own experience. 
A great many apparently different complaints with which we are 
frequently afflicted arise from one common origin—a Weak Stomach. 
Brought about by one cause, it is only natural that they should be cured 
by one Remedy. Guy’s Tonic cures every symptom and ailment arising 
from Indigestion by removing the cause. It strengthens a Weak Stomach 
and ensures easy and thorough Digestion of Food. Guy’s Tonic prevents 
Flatulence or Wind, Heartburn, Nausea, Pain after Eating, Headaches, 
Dizziness, Constipation, Waterbrash, Discomfort—all certain signs of 
inefficient Digestion. With better Digestion, the Body is better Nourished 
—Strength is regained, Weakness and Debility are overcome, the Nervous 
System is Recuperated, the Spirits get Brighter, the whole outlook of life 
becomes more Cheerful. Guy’s Tonic has also a powerful Tonic-Restorative 
influence upon the Vital Powers of the Body. A few doses are sufficient 
to prove its wonderfully Invigorating effect. It makes you “feel better” 
almost immediately. Positive proof in your own case costs 13$d.—surely 
a trifling price for better Health. 





e e creates Appetite, aids Digestion, 
Guy ™ Tonic corrects Flatulence, prevents 
OO «CPain §$after Food, braces the 
Nerves, dissipates Fatigue, increases Vitality, dispels Lethargy, tones 
the Liver, gives Strength, cures Indigestion, imparts new Energy, 
and renews Health. 





Mr. George Roberts, of Longford, near Gloucester, writes: 


“For some time past I have been suffering from Indigestion. 
“So bad had I become that for six weeks I took absolutely nothing 
“but invalid’s Food. A lady friend of mine in London knew of my 
“case, and requested you to forward me one of your Books—she 
“had derived great benefit from Guy’s Tonic, and felt sure it would 
“do me good. After reading the book I decided to try Guy's 
“Tonic. After taking one bottle I felt considerably better, and 
“after four small bottles I felt a new man, and life, which had been 
“a burden, became a pleasure. I felt it my duty to write and tell 
“you. I shall have great pleasure in bringing Guy’s Tonic under 
“the notice of my friends.” 


Guy’s Tonic is of purely Vegetable origin, prepared under the 
direct supervision of a skilled Pharmacist. Guy’s Tonic is widely 
recommended by Medical Men, and is used with excellent results in 
Hospital Practice. A Six-Ounce Bottle of Guy’s Tonic, price 13}d., 
is on sale at Chemists and Stores everywhere. 


























Cadbury's =: 


Entirely free from all Admizxtures such as Kola, Malt, Hops, dc. 


“THE LANCET” (May 27, 1899) says :—“The state- 
ment that Cadbury’s Cocoa is an absolutely pure article 
cannot be controverted in view of the results of 
analysis which, in our hands, this excellent article of 
food has yielded.” 


Insist on having CADBURY ’S (sold only in Packets and Tins), as other Cocoas are sometimes substituted 
for the sake of extra pront. 














The London Medical Record says : ‘‘ Retained when all other foods are rejected. Itis invaluable.” 
An Eminent SurGEON writes: ‘‘ After a lengthened experience of foods both at home and 
in India, I consider ‘ Benger’s Food ’ incomparably superior to any I have ever prescribed.” 


For INFAN's:s, INVALIDS, and THE AGED. 
The British Medical Journat sxys: ‘* Benger’s Food has by its excellence established a 


reputation of its own.’ 
The Lancet says: ‘ Mr. Benger’s admirable preparation.” 
‘* Deserving of the highest praise.”—The Practitsoner. 
BENGER’S FOOD is sold _in Tins by Chemists, &c., everywhere. 
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(he Best is the Cne, pest. 


Soapmakers 
By Royal Warrants 
TO THEIR MAJESTIES 


ING and i nae Ua 


RICHARD CLAY AND SONS, LIMITED, LONDON AND BUNGAY. 





